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Strangers  in  the  City 

BY  HAROLD  DE  POLO 
They  were  strangers  and  Broadway  took  them  in. 


TALL,  raw-boned 
young  man  with  an 
over-shrewd  coun¬ 
tenance  strolled  up 
Broadway,  looking 
at  everyone  and 
everything  from  be¬ 
tween  his  narrowed  lids  with  an  air 
that  usually  proclaims  the  stranger  in 
the  city,  but  his  face  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  stamped  him  as  such. 

He  wore  a  ridiculously  padded,  ill- 
fitting,  gray  suit — the  kind  which 
Terry  the  Tailor,  of  14th  Street,  sells 
at  $7.89,  guaranteed  to  be  all  wool  as 
well  as  to  wear  for  a  whole  year;  his 
shoes  were  of  patent  leather,  new, 
shiny,  creaky — already  showing  white 
where  the  splits  were  coming — they 
also,  bought  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  suit,  for  $1.98,  at  Horowitz’s  Har¬ 
rowing  Fire  Sale,  all  goods  reduced 
65  per  cent ;  while  his  too  large  derby, 
his  too  loudly  patterned  tie,  and  his 
too  small  gloves,  could  surely  not 
have  been  purchased  very  far  from  the 
suit  and  shoes — probably  at  a  place 
where  “a  big  Western  failure  enabled 
us  to  buy  entire  stock  at  25  per  cent 
of  actual  cost.”  Yes,  decidedly  the 
young  man  appeared  to  be  fresh  from 
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the  sweet-smelling  fields  of  new-mown 
hay,  out  to  see  the  city,  with  plenty 
of  money  at  his  disposal. 

But  the  young  man,  if  this  was  fuff- 
first  visit  to  the  city,  had  apparently' 
received  much  good  advice  from  those- 
at  home,  before  starting  on  his  trip; 
relating  to  the  the  numerous  wiles  and 
pitfalls  which  await  strangers  along 
that  wickedest  of  wicked  thorough¬ 
fares— the  Great  White  Way.  Sev¬ 
eral  people,  indeed,  had  tried  amiably 
to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  with  him 
m  the  Broadway  cafes  he  had  en¬ 
tered,  but  after  one  long,  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  their  sleek  figures,  their  shaven 
jaws;  their  be-diamonded  fingers,  their 
hard  eyes,  he  had  quite  deliberately 
told  them  that  although  he  was  from 
Three  Forks,  Connecticut,  he  knew 
a  thing  or  two,  he  did,  and  his  name 
wasn’t  Silas  Babcock  if  he’d  be  fooled 
by  any  of  them  durn  city  grafters. 
Anyway,  they’d  better  scoot  mighty 
quick  or  he’d  have  the  constable  after 
them— by  gol,  he  would!  Then  he 
would  loudly  order  another  drink, 
proudly  extract  an  immense  roll  of 
yellow-backs,  and  pay  the  bartender 
with  a  grand  flourish,  murmuring,  the 
while,  that  there  was  plenty  more 
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where  that  came  from. 

The  shrewdest  people,  though,  at 
one  time  or  another,  always  meet  one 
who  is  their  match;  and  Silas  Bab¬ 
cock,  apparently,  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  He  was  standing  on  a  street 
corner  and  gazing,  with  awe  written 
over  his  whole  face,  at  one  of  New 
York’s  tall  buildings,  seemingly  ut¬ 
terly  astounded  at  the  height  to  which 
it  aspired. 

Presently  he  was  aware  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  who  was  admiring 
the  scenery,  for  he  heard  a  voice,  low 
and  reverent,  exclaim  in  country-bred 
accents,  “Gosh  Jerusalem,  but  ain’t 
that  right  won’erful?” 

He  turned  quickly  to  the  side,  again 
growing  instantly  shrewd,  and  looked 
at  the  man  who  had  expressed  this 
sentiment.  Then  he  was  immediately 
reassured.  The  other  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  forty,  garbed  in  the  same  style 
as  young  Silas  Babcock,  with  a  new, 
badly-fitting,  padded  suit,  a  pair  of 
creaking  shoes,  a  derby  almost  a  size 
too  large,  a  wildly  loud  tie — every¬ 
thing  on  him,  in  fact,  dubbing  him  as 
a  stranger  in  the  city,  with  lots  of 
money  in  his  clothes,  out  for  a 
grand  spree.  Yet,  although  his  face 
was  thin  and  lank  and  guileless,  there 
was  a  certain  shifty  look  in  his  blue- 
gray  eyes  which  the  youngster  did  not 
seem  to  notice. 

The  older  man  lowered  his  head 
and  blushed  a  trifle,  undoubtedly  for 
having  allowed  his  emotions  to  run 
away  with  him.  But  then,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  turned  to  the  young  man 
beside  him  and  spoke  simply  and  sin¬ 
cerely.  “Say,  ain’t  this  a  won'erful 
city — ain’t  it,  though?” 

Silas  Babcock,  for  the  second  time, 


scanned  the  face  and  the  figure  of  the 
other.  Finally  he  was  satisfied,  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  speak  politely, 
for  the  first  time  that  day,  to  a  stran¬ 
ger  who  had  tried  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“It  sure  is!  It  sure  is!”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  his  voice  as  low  and  reverent 
as  that  of  the  other. 

“I — I  reckoned  ye  wuzn’t  o’  these 
here  parts ;  ye — ye  didn’t  look  it. 
Somehow,  there’s  alius  a  certain — a 
certain  somethin’  about  these  Noo 
York  fellers  a  man  kin  tell  right  off, 
eh?”  he  said,  with  a  drawling  laugh. 

“Yep,  that’s  right,  all  right!”  Then, 
arrogantly,  “But  I  tell  you,  frien’, 
they  can’t  fool  me,  see  ?  Lord,  didn't 
some  six  or  seven  of  ’em  try  to  come 
up  an’  git  aroun’  me  with  their  slick 
talk  an’  smilin’  ways?  An’  what  did 
I  tell  ’em  ?  I  tole  ’em  /  knew  all  about 
these  here  city  grafters  an’  all  that, 
an’  that  they’d  better  scoot  purty 
quick  or  I’d  have  the  constable  after 
’em,  by  gol,  I  would.  That’s  what  I 
said,"  and  he  puffed  out  his  chest. 
“Oh,  no,  they  don’t  fool  me  with  their 
monkey  shines.” 

Had  Silas  not  felt  so  confident  in 
his  powers  of  insight  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  or  not  been  so  absolutely  pleased 
with  himself,  he  would  have  noticed 
that  the  older  man,  for  a  moment,  re¬ 
garded  him  with  a  cynical  look  of 
scorn.  Yet  when  he  spoke,  his  face 
was  frank  and  his  voice  friendly. 

“Say,  bub,  I’m  from  out  Lonesome 
Corners  way,  up  the  state,  here,  an’ 
my  name’s  Ebenezer  Secor.  I — I  like 
ye,  bub — ye  seem  to  be  a  right  smart 
hones’  boy,”  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  friendly  gesture. 

The  youngster  seemed  flattered  by 
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The  other,  after  another  slow,  care¬ 
ful  glance  around  the  whole  room, 
struck  the  table  heavily  with  his  fist. 
“Wall,  first  I  want  ye  to  r’member 
that  I  wouldn’t  say  this  less’n  ye 
wuzn’t  a  right  clean,  nice  lookin’  boy, 
a  stranger  here  like  I  am.  Wal,  my 
cousin  Bill,  what  I’m  stayin’  with — 
Bill  Edwards — knows  a  young  feller 
what’s  a  telegraft  op’rator  that’s — 
that’s  tapped  the  wire  that  comes  from 
the  races,  see?  They  got  a  little  flat 
all  fixed  up  in  Harlem — they  calls  it 
— understand  ?  Wal,  when  I  come 
into  the  city  a  few  days  ago,  an’  asked 
Cousin  Bill  the  best  way  to  lay  out 
a  few  hunder  dollar,  he  tells  me  o’ 
this  here  frien’  o’  his  an’  hisself.  They 
both  bin  doin’  the  thing,  on’y  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  they  ain’t  got  much  money.  Wal, 
I  went  up  there  an’  they  tapped  the 
first  race,  see  ?  Wal,  by  gum,  a  horse 
by  the  name  o’  Firefly  wins  at  what 
Bill  sez  is  three  to  one.  He  tells  me 
to  hand  him  some  money  quick  an’ 
that  he  kin  run  right  aroun’  the  comer 
an’  up  two  blocks  an’  place  it  with  a 
— a  bookie,  I  think  he  sez — what  wuz 
doin'  bizness  over  there.  Me  bein’ 
a  pesky  cautious  critter,  I  on’y  give 
him  a  hunder  dollar,  an’  blamed  if 
that  Bill  didn’t  come  back  in  ’bout  half 
an  hour  with  my  hunder  dollar  an’ 
three  hunder  dollar  more!  Yessir, 
b'gum,  he  did — yessir!” 

Silas  Babcock’s  face,  as  he  listened, 
had  grown  white  and  red  by  turns, 
and  he  muttered  almost  inaudibly 
about  the  great  fortune  that  he  would 
"be  able  to  make  if  he  could  get  into 
this  game.  “Yep,  yep!  Go  on,  go 
on,”  he  said,  his  breath  coming  in 
short  gasps. 

The  other,  again,  allowed  his  eyes 


to  regard  the  youngster  with  a  cynical 
look  of  scorn  which  was  not  noticed. 
“Wal,”  he  continued,  “that  wuz  just 
three  days  ago,  an’  sence  then,  bub, 
the  four  hunder  dollar  I  had  when  I 
come  into  town  hez  gone  to  sixteen 
hunder — yessir,  sixteen  hunder,  what 
d’ye  know  about  that,  eh  ?  An’  that’s 
after  I  give  Cousin  Bill  an’  Tom  Der¬ 
rick — he’s  the  telegraft  op’rator — four 
hunder  dollar  fer  helpin’  me  make  it, 
too.  Oh,  I  tell  ye,  young  feller,  I’ll 
make  a  big  fortune  out  o’  my  leetle 
roll,  a’right,  a’right,  afore  I’m 
through !  Yessir,  you  jest  bet  I  will,” 
and  Ebenezor  Secor  winked  his  eye 
knowingly  and  burst  into  a  cackling 
laugh. 

Silas’s  eyes  were  almost  popping 
from  his  head.  “By  Gee — by  Gee," 
he  said,  “but  that  sure  is  great!” 

The  older  man  seemed  to  deliberate 
for  a  moment;  then,  clicking  his  jaws 
as  if  he  had  come  to  a  decision,  he 
narrowed  his  eyes  and  whispered  to 
his  young  friend.  “But,  I  tole  ye  that 
I  thought  ye  a  nice,  clean,  hones’  fel¬ 
ler,  see?  Wal,  now,  I  like  ye,  by 
gum,  an’  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why 
Cousin  Bill  shouldn't  give  ye  a  chanct 
as  he  give  me;  ye’ll  hev  to  give  him 
somethin’  o’  what  ye  win,  o’  course. 
Anyway,  by  gum,  I’m  goin’  to  take 
ye  up  there  this  afternoon,  if  ye  want, 
an’  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do,  eh?” 

Silas  Babcock,  wary  as  he  had  been 
of  all  the  grafters  who  had  tried  to 
pick  an  acquaintance  with  him  in  the 
Broadway  cafes,  fell  for  the  man  be¬ 
fore  him  as  easily  as  rotten  apples 
fall  from  a  tree-  “Say — say,”  he 
asked,  “d’you  mean  it?” 

“Sure  I  do,  bub,  an’  I  tell  ye  that 
ye’ll  hev  a  fortune  in  no  time,  by  Jeru- 
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salem!  We  both  will,  eh?”  and  he 
cackled  happily. 

The  youngster  seemed  to  be  over¬ 
come  at  the  brightness  of  the  future. 
“Gee — gee,"  was  all  that  he  could  say, 
his  voice  awed,  his  mouth  gaping. 

Ebenezer  Secor  laid  his  hand  af¬ 
fectionately  on  his  shoulder.  “Well, 
bub,  I  tell  ye  we’ll  both  hev  a  fine 
house  on  Fifth  Av’noo  afore  long,  eh? 
Wal,  let’s  git  up  there  now,  an’,  by 
gum,  sonny,  I’m  goin’  to  be  like  one 
o’  them  real  swell  rich  fellers  jest  fer 
onct  an’  ride  up  in  one  o’  them  taxi- 
wagons.  Come  on  1” 

Silas,  after  a  ride  of  almost  an 
hour  in  a  taxi — which  he  declared  was 
the  first  he  had  ever  had  in  all  his 
life — found  himself  let  out  before  a 
flat  house  in  a  long  row  of  others 
which  looked  exactly  alike.  Then, 
after  the  chauffeur  had  been  paid, 
Ebenezer  Secor  escorted  him  up  four 
flights  of  dark,  narrow  stairs,  knocked 
at  a  door  in  a  certain,  peculiar  way, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  both  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Introductions  followed,  and  then 
Ebenezer  told  Cousin  Bill  and  Tom 
Derrick  how  he  wanted  his  young 
friend  let  in  on  the  game ;  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  it  was  decided  that 
he  could  benefit  by  their  knowledge  if 
he  would  but  give  them  just  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  his  winnings.  To 
this  he  hastily  agreed,  saying  that  it 
certainly  was  fair  for  them  to  have 
that  amount.  Then  they  talked  of 
how  much  he  would  play  that  day,  as 
Cousin  Bill  had  to  have  the  money  so 
that  he  might  rush  out  on  the  instant 
he  heard  the  returns  from  the  first 
race.  Ebenezer  gave  his  cousin  every 
single  dollar  that  he  had,  as  he  said 


that  he  wanted  to  make  his  fortune 
quickly ;  Cousin  Bill  and  Tom  Derrick 
put  down  their  last  cent,  and  Silas 
finally  decided  that  he  would  that  day 
take  a  fling  at  the  game  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

After  several  moments  of  pleasant 
conversation,  Derrick  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said  that  the  first  race 
would  be  here  very  shortly,  and,  going 
to  a  door  in  the  room,  he  opened  it 
and  entered  the  closet,  where  Silas 
saw  numerous  wires  and  a  telegraph 
board,  of  which  he  vowed  he  knew 
nothing. 

Presently,  Silas  heard  the  telegraph 
instrument  start  clicking,  and,  in  a 
moment  more,  Derrick  rushed  from 
the  cramped  closet  and  bawled  out  the 
result,  his  face  heated  with  excite¬ 
ment,  his  voice  hoarse :  “First  at  Pim¬ 
lico.  Simple  Maid,  the  favorite,  wins 
at  eight  to  five.  Quick,  Edwards,  for 
God  sakes  beat  it  over  to  the  bookie’s 
and  get  the  money  down.  Run!” 

Young  Silas  watched  the  whole 
thing  with  amazement.  Cousin  Bill 
instantly  flew  to  the  door,  flung  it 
open,  and  rushed  madly  down  the 
steps,  running  as  if  his  very  life  were 
at  stake. 

Ebenezer  rubbed  his,  hands  and 
clapped  Silas  on  the  shoulder.  “Well, 
bub,  reckon  we’ll  have  a  leetle  roll 
afore  long,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“Yes,  I  guess  we  will,  Mr.  Secor,” 
said  Derrick,  his  face  glowing  happily. 

In  about  half  an  hour  their  proph¬ 
ecy  was  fulfilled,  for  Cousin  Bill, 
with  a  monstrous  smile  on  his  large 
face,  entered  the  room  and  pulled  out 
an  immense  wad  from  his  pocket. 

“Well,  Mr.  Babcock,”  he  said,  com¬ 
ing  over  to  the  youngster  first,  “I  con- 
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gratulate  you  on  your  first  day’s  work. 
You  get  sixteen  hundred  for  your 
thousand,  eh?  Good.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  that  is  four  hundred,  leav¬ 
ing  you  just  twelve  hundred  to  the 
good.  Well,  here  we  are,  my  boy, 
twelve  hundred  winnings  and  one 
thousand  original  stakes — twenty-two 
hundred !” 

Young  Silas  Babcock  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  look  at  the  money.  He  counted 
it,  fondling  each  bill  gently  and  lov¬ 
ingly,  at  least  five  at  six  times.  Fin¬ 
ally  he  spoke,  his  voice  vibrant  with 
exultation. 

“Say — say,  ca — can  I  play  again 
tomorrow — can  I — can  I  ?” 

“You  sure  can,”  answered  Cousin 
Bill,  with  vehemence,  and  Silas  once 
more  started  in  to  count  and  fondle 
his  money ;  while  the  three  others,  for 
an  instant,  winked  at  one  another 
very,  very  gravely. 

The  young  stranger  in  the  city, 
when  his  friend  Ebenezer  Secor  called 
for  him — again  in  a  taxi — at  about 
one  o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  rushed 
forward  and  greeted  him  with  such 
great  enthusiasm  as  to  make  the  clerk 
at  the  desk  of  the  cheap  little  hotel 
think  that  his  guest  must  surely  have 
found  a  long  lost  brother. 

Once  seated  in  the  taxi,  Silas 
eagerly  explained  that  he  had  that 
morning  drawn  out  every  single  cent 
that  he  owned,  and  was  going  to  play 
the  whole  twenty-one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  first  race  that  day;  all  of 
which  made  a  queer,  extremely  pleased 
light  shine  in  the  eyes  of  his  kind 
friend — for  never  in  the  world  had 
he  ever  found  an  easier  sucker. 

Again  they  stopped  at  the  red-and- 


white  brick  flat  house  that  looked  like 
all  the  others  in  the  row ;  again  they 
climbed  the  four  flights  of  stairs,  and 
again  the  peculiar  knock  was  given 
on  the  door. 

Once  inside,  Silas  immediately,  with 
great  glee,  told  Cousin  Bill  of  his 
twenty-one  thousand  dollar  bet — caus¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  Bill  and  Derrick  to 
light  up  with  a  queer  sort  of  gladness. 

Then,  after  a  few  moments,  he  took 
from  his  hip  pockets  two  large 
bundles,  broke  the  strings  that  held 
them,  and  very  slowly  and  carefully 
counted  into  the  hand  of  Cousin  Bill 
exactly  twenty-one  packages  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  telling  him  to 
be  sure  and  get  it  all  on  the  first  race. 

Cousin  Bill,  when  the  money  was  in 
his  hands,  did  not  wait  long  before 
stuffing  it  into  his  pockets,  assuring 
Silas  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  have  a  far  greater  amount 
Bill’s  cousin,  also,  gave  him  three 
thousand,  saying  that  it  was  all  that 
he  had. 

Again,  as  yesterday,  Tom  Derrick 
presently  looked  at  his  watch,  said 
that  the  returns  from  the  first  race 
should  come  in  very  quickly,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  little  -closet  in  the 
wall,  Silas’s  eyes  following  him  hun¬ 
grily. 

The  keys,  very  shortly,  began  to 
click,  causing  the  youngster  to  tremble 
like  a  leaf  in  the  wind — for  ah,  for¬ 
tune  was  so  near  him  now,  getting 
nearer  every  second,  in  fact,  as  he 
volubly  and  excitedly  explained. 

The  ticking  stopped,  the  closet  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Derrick  rushed 
forth  with  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes. 
“My  God,”  he  yelled,  his  voice  high, 
“my  God!  Susan  B.  wins  the  first 
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at  Pimlico  at  four  to  one!’’ 

Ebenezer  let  out  a  roar,  Silas  let  out 
a  roar,  and  Cousin  Bill,  as  he  vanished 
through  the  door,  howled  happily ;  and 
for  several  moments,  inside  the  room, 
the  three  talked  about  the  immense 
fortune  that  they  would  make  before 
many  days  had  passed,  while  all  the 
time  Silas  was  hopping  about  the 
room  as  if  he  were  truly  going  mad. 

“Guess  I’ll  see  what’s  happening  in 
the  second,  even  if  we’re  not  playing 
it,”  said  Derrick,  and  went  into  the 
little  closet. 

In  barely  a  moment  he  returned,  his 
face  ashen,  his  body  bent  nearly 
double,  his  knees  shaking  and  almost 
refusing  to  support  his  body. 

“What — what’s  troublin’  ye,  Tom?” 
asked  Ebenezer,  going  over  to  his  side 
and  putting  his  arms  around  his 
shoulder — while  his  other  hand  went 
to  his  hip  pocket  in  case  anything 
happened  after  Tom  had  spoken. 

“The — the — ”  started  Derrick,  but 
could  go  no  farther. 

“Come,  come,  bubby,  speak  out  like 
a  man,”  said  Ebenezer,  good-nat¬ 
uredly,  as  yourig  Silas  looked  on  won- 
deringly. 

Derrick’s  voice  was  hoarse. 
“There’s  been  a — a  mistake !  We’re 
lost,  lost,  lost,  I  tell  you,”  he  screamed. 
“Susan  B.  was  disqualified  and — and 
— and  Starlight — Starlight  zvon!  Oh, 
my  God,  we’re  lost,  lost,  lost,”  and 
he  broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 
. ." What ?"  yelled  Ebenezer.  “What?” 
Jerusalem — Jerusalem !  Susan  B. 
don’t  win — Susan  B.  don’t  win?  I’m 
a  broke  man,  I’m  a  broke  man.  All 
I  had  in  the  worl’  has  bin  took  from 
me!  Susan  B.  don’t  win — she  don’t 
min,”  and  he  leaned  heavily  against 


the  wall  and  held  his  head  in  his  hand 
but  yet  he  eyed  his  victim  sharply 
and  kept  one  hand  ready  to  draw  his 
gun  at  the  sign  of  the  least  trouble. 

But  the  sorrow  of  Ebenezer  and 
Derrick  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  Silas  Babcock.  He  raved,  he 
howled,  he  swore,  he  threatened  to 
have  the  law  on  the  bookie,  until 
finally,  mostly  from  exhaustion,  he 
sobbed  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  writhing  about  as  if  he 
were  suffering  acute  agony.  And, 
had  he  been  looking  at  the  two  others, 
he  would  have  seen  that  they  were 
smiling  with  a  most  damnable  joy. 

But,  when  he  very  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  arose  from  the  floor,  their  faces 
,vere  as  long  and  tear-stained  as  his 
own.  His  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was 
hoarse  and  hollow,  almost  uncanny, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  glazed  and  dead. 

“I — I  reckon  I’m  done  for.  I  ain’t 
got  another  cent  in  God’s  whole  world. 
Pa’s  dead,  Ma’s  dead,  an’  the  other 
kin  back  to  home  won’t  hev  nothin’ 
to  do  with  me  ’cause  I  went  an’  sold 
the  ole  farm  that  Pa  left  me.  I — I — 
I  don’t  know — know  what — what  I’m 
goin’ — goin’  to  do,”  he  ended  lamely, 
and  stood  staring  into  space. 

Ebenezer  Secor  came  forward  and 
placed  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder.  “I — I’m  right  sorry,  bub — 
I  am;  but  look  at  me,  too,  an’  I’m  a 
older  man  ’n  ye  are,  boy.  Ye’ve  got 
yer  good,  soun’,  young  health  an’ 
husky  muscle  an’ — an’  I’m  past  forty. 
Yep,  bub,  we’ve  both  had  a  hard  deal 
— we’ve  all  had  a  hard  deal — but  God 
take  care  of  us  an’  give  us  better  luck 
next  time,”  he  said,  his  voice  slow  and 
pained. 

Silas,  his  head  bowed,  put  out  his 
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hand.  “I'm — I’m  goin’  now — goin’ 
back  an’  try  to  git  work  on  a  farm. 
Good — good-bye,  I  reckon  you’ll  be 
waitin’  fer  yer  Cousin  Bill — pore 
feller,  he  don’t  know  about  it  yitl” 
He  sighed  heavily,  shook  the  other’s 
hand  once  more,  and  walked  to  the 
door,  leaving  the  two  behind  him  to 
think  that  they  were  almost  dreaming 
at  the  easiness  with  which  they  had 
dispatched  their  latest  victim. 

Silas  slowly  unlocked  the  door  and 
flung  it  open.  But  instead  of  passing 
through  it,  he  suddenly  sprang  about 
and  faced  the  two  in  the  room,  a 
shining  revolver  in  his  hand,  as  well 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who 
stood  silently  behind  him.  He  looked, 
somehow,  vastly  different ;  for  his 
face,  instead  of  being  so  thoroughly 
innocent,  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  His  voice  did  not  drawl; 
it  snapped. 

“Throw  up  your  hands,  there,  Hay¬ 
seed  Barney!  And  you,  too,  Tele¬ 
graph  Jim.  Huh,  you  cheap  grafters, 


you!  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  you  for 
a  good  six  months — trying  to  put  the 
stuff  over  on  you,  and  now  I  have. 
Huh,  you  cheap  wire  men — you 
pikers !  Throw — up — your — hands !” 

Before  the  battery  of  three  leveled 
revolvers  most  men  will  obey  that 
order — and  the  two  inside  were  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  They  did, 
their  faces  wonder-struck  and  gaping. 

The  person  who  had  called  himself 
Silas  Babcock  spoke  to  the  men  be¬ 
hind  him.  “Did  you  get  Shifty  Eddie, 
boys  ?” 

“Sure,  caught  him  right  down  in  the 
front  hall  as  he  was  going  out!” 

“Good!  Did  you  get  all  the  con¬ 
versation  in  here  down  on  paper?” 

“Yes!” 

“Good !” 

Then,  to  Hayseed  Barney  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Jim,  with  a  little  bow  and 
smile,  “Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  myself,  James  Smith,”  and 
he  unbuttoned  his  vest  and  displayed 
his  secret  service  badge. 


Thistledown 

BY  JOSEPH  MacKIE 


Believing  himself  stained  with  the  brand  of  Cain  a  man  flies  from  the  law 
and  is  lost  in  the  mesh  of  Fate- 


|EAN  ROUILLE 
|  stopped  and  stared. 

Then  he  rubbed  his 
I  eyes  and  stared 
again.  Then  he 

stepped  closer  to 

the  monument  and 
looked  again.  For  fully  a  minute 

he  stood  motionless,  his  mouth  open, 
his  fingers  twitching,  a  moisture 

gathering  on  his  forehead.  At  last  he 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  thing  he  saw 
was  really  there.  He  looked  around 
fearfully,  up  and  down  the  street. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Once 
more  his  eyes  sought  the  markings  on 
the  white  stone.  “JEAN  ROUILLE” 
he  read.  That  was  all.  Just  his 
name,  but  it  was  carved  in  big  letters 
within  a  foot  of  the  official  looking 
notice  which  proclaimed  that  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  francs  or  six  months’ 
imprisonment  or  both,  would  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  any  person  found  guilty  of 
defacing  that  particular  monument. 

He  read  the  notice  over  slowly, 
word  after  word.  Then  he  read  the 
bold  signature  of  the  commandant  of 
the  fort.  He  could  see  the  grim  walls 
of  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  street. 
He  could  see  a  sentry  pacing  back  and 
forth.  Slowly  his  mind  worked  over 
the  thing.  Five  hundred  francs  I 
That  was  a  lot  of  money.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  that  much  money 
in  the  whole  village,  unless  perhaps 


M.  Panet,  the  notary,  had  it ;  he  wore 
spectacles  and  his  hair  was  grey.  Jean 
had  gone  there  when  he  got  his  license 
to  be  married  the  year  before.  Marie, 
what  would  she  say?  What  would 
she  do?  Six  months  in  jail.  Six 
months  away  from  his  wife,  away 
from  his  little  farm.  Who  would  take 
care  of  her?  Who  would  do  the 
work? 

Fascinated,  his  eyes  went  back  to 
the  crudely  formed  letters  of  his 
name.  Who  had  done  this?  It  was 
not  there  the  night  before,  for  he  had 
passed  that  very  place  on  his  way  to 
sell  some  eggs  to  the  innkeeper.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  some  one,  some  enemy, 
had  taken  a  knife  or  some  sharp  in¬ 
strument  and  laboriously  carved  his 
name  in  the  stone.  Who?  Why? 
He  could  not  imagine. 

Then  Jean  had  an  idea.  Perhaps 
no  one  had  seen  it  yet.  With  his 
knife  he  might  alter  the  letters  so 
they  could  not  tell  whose  name  it  was. 
He  stepped  closer,  took  the  knife  out 
of  his  pocket  and  opened  it.  The 
stone  was  hard-  His  hand  trembled. 
He  made  a  long  slash  across  the 
JEAN.  Then  another.  Tiny  frag¬ 
ments  dropped  into  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  He  paused  in  his  feverish  hack¬ 
ing  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face. 
He  heard  a  shout.  With  knife  up¬ 
raised  he  turned  and  looked. 

A  soldier  was  running  up  the  street 
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toward  him.  Close  behind  was  an¬ 
other.  Farther  back  several  of  the 
villagers  were  coming.  They  were 
shouting  and  pointing  to  him.  The 
knife  clattered  on  the  pavement. 
His  hand  dropped  to  his  side.  He 
wheeled  and  took  to  his  heels.  Around 
a  house — up  an  alley — across  a  field 
and  into  the  woods.  At  the  edge  he 
looked  back.  Half  a  dozen  gendarmes 
were  just  starting  over  the  field 
toward  him.  Around  the  monument 
a  crowd  had  collected.  He  could  see 
them  pointing  at  his  name  and  then 
up  the  street  in  the  direction  he  had 
fled.  Some  of  them  he  recognized; 
he  could  make  out  the  great  hulking 
form  of  Pierre,  the  idiot.  He  plunged 
into  the  forest. 

An  old  trail  led  him  through  a  tan¬ 
gled  swamp  and  up  a  steep  hill.  At 
the  top  he  paused  to  get  his  breath, 
and  looked  back  again.  One  of  his 
pursuers  had  gained  on  him,  was  al¬ 
most  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Jean 
picked  up  a  large  rock,  and  more  with 
the  idea  of  frightening  than  anything 
else,  threw  it  with  all  his  might  at 
the  soldier.  To  his  horror,  the  man 
flung  his  arms  up  with  a  cry  and 
dropped  to  the  ground.  From  where 
he  stood,  Jean  could  see  blood  on  his 
head.  With  a  gasp  he  turned  and 
ran  down  the  hill.  He  was  a  mur¬ 
derer!  Madly  he  tore  through  the 
underbrush. 

For  a  while,  the  way  was  familiar. 
As  a  boy,  he  had  played  in  the  forest, 
and  most  of  the  roads  that  wound 
auound  the  swamps  and  hills  were  as 
plain  as  the  streets  in  the  village,  but 
he  avoided  the  beaten  paths  and  took 
to  the  wilder  woods.  His  sole  idea 
was  to  get  away;  to  run  as  fast  as 


he  could,  as  long  as  he  could,  then  to 
rest  until  the  pounding  in  his  breast 
stopped  a  little,  and  listen.  Faint 
cries  he  could  hear  in  the  distance 
and  once  he  heard  a  shot,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  thrown  them  off  his 
track  for  none  of  the  sounds  were 
near. 

He  had  covered  several  miles  in  his 
first  headlong  flight  and  now  he 
stopped  to  get  his  bearings.  He  would 
go  south,  for  to  the  south  was  Paris. 
He  had  never  been  in  Paris,  but  in 
that  city  of  millions  he  knew  he  might 
hide;  he  might  find  employment  and 
then  send  a  message  to  Marie,  per¬ 
haps  have  her  come  to  Paris.  And  so 
he  trudged  along,  mile  after  mile. 
When  he  was  hungry,  he  stole  from 
the  farmhouses  that  he  passed:  fruit 
from  the  orchards;  eggs;  now  and 
then  he  caught  a  chicken  and  de¬ 
voured  it  ravenously. 

After  the  first  night  of  exhaustion, 
he  slept  but  little,  for  his  slumber  was 
disturbed  by  strange,  fantastic  dreams. 
A  great  tall  pillar  of  stone  would  be 
falling  on  him.  Then  it  would  turn  in¬ 
to  a  soldier  with  a  bloody  head,  who 
was  carving  his  name  in  letters  of  fire 
on  the  door  of  his  home.  He  would 
awaken  with  a  cry  and  looking 
up  into  the  heavens,  see  the  stars  form 
themselves  into  the  letters  of  JEAN 
ROUILLE.  He  grew  to  hate  the 
thought  of  it  and  took  to  calling  him¬ 
self  other  names  aloud.  He  would 
stop  before  a  tree  and  say,  “I  am 
Jacques  Bonneville,  son  of  the  grocer. 
No,  I  do  not  know  Jean  Rouille,  I 
never  heard  of  him.”  It  amused  him, 
and  often  he  found  himself  laughing 
outright  at  the  clever  deception. 

Had  he  been  possessed  of  a  more 
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active  imagination,  those  first  two 
days  might  have  deprived  him  of  rea¬ 
son,  but  the  immense  loneliness  of  the 
woods  at  night,  the  strange,  uncanny 
sounds  of  the  forest,  the  ever  pres¬ 
ent  fear  of  capture,  made  but  little 
.impression  on  his  stolid  nature. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
there  came  to  Jean  a  feeling  that  he 
was  being  followed.  The  crackling 
of  a  dry  twig  behind  him,  the  startled 
flight  of  a  bird,  the  unexplainable 
sense  of  a  presence  that  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  brought  a  fear 
that  he  could  not  shake  off.  He 
stopped  suddenly,  and  plainly  heard 
the  crunching  of  a  footstep  on  the 
gravel  of  the  creek  bottom.  A  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood,  and  though  he  could 
hear  nothing  more  than  the  thumping 
of  his  heart,  he  became  panic-stricken, 
and  turning,  dashed  wildly  through 
the  brush  like  a  frightened  deer, 
carrying  branches  and  leaves  with 
him,  stumbling  over  roots,  bumping 
against  trees,  until  at  last  his  trem¬ 
bling  legs  refused  to  carry  him  far¬ 
ther  and  he  fell  sobbing  to  the  ground. 

With  his  head  pillowed  in  his  arms, 
he  lay  for  some  time,  trembling  with 
fear.  Then  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  around.  Save  for  the  happy 
song  of  some  wild  bird,  that  somehow 
filled  him  with  a  vague  sense  of  anger, 
he  could  hear  nothing.  He  rose  to  go 
and  turning,  dashed  wildly  through  the 
bushes,  listening  intently.  The  bird 
ceased  its  song.  For  a  moment  there 
was  absolute  silence ;  it  was  as  though 
nature  were  holding  its  breath,  and 
then  came  a  laugh — a  horrid,  mirth¬ 
less,  croaking  laugh,  like  nothing  hu¬ 
man  that  he  had  ever  heard  before. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  there,  star¬ 


ing  through  the  leaves,  not  twenty 
feet  from  him,  was  a  face — a  face 
that  he  recognized  as  that  of  Pierre 
Lamont,  the  idiot,  but  distorted  now 
with  hatred  and  passion,  and  in  the 
eyes,  the  light  of  madness.  The 
harmless  imbecile  was  transformed 
into  a  maniac. 

Jean’s  tortured  mind  sought  no 
reason  for  the  change,  nor  did  he 
think  it  strange  that  the  other  should 
be  there.  There  was  almost  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  he  knew  who  had  been 
pursuing  him,  and  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward.  “Hello,  Pierre,”  he  called  out, 
and  then  stopped  in  his  tracks,  for 
Pierre,  with  a  sr.arl,  jumped  at  him. 
Jean  saw  the  blazing  eyes,  the  bared 
teeth,  and  knew  he  must  fight  for  his 
life. 

Pierre  was  taller  and  heavier,  and 
the  strength  of  insanity  was  his.  He 
caught  Jean  with  an  animal-like  fe¬ 
rocity  that  almost  swept  him  off  his 
feet,  but  Jean  withstood  the  shock, 
and  fought  desperately  to  keep  those 
clawing  fingers  from  his  throat- 
Again  and  again,  he  struck  at  the 
ugly  face  so  near  his  own.  Once  his 
fist  crashed  full  into  the  half  open 
mouth.  The  thick  lips  were  split  and 
torn  and  Jean’s  hand  came  away 
covered  with  blood,  but  still  he 
smashed  at  the  thing  that  clung  to 
him.  Then  they  fell,  and  Jean  was 
on  top.  He  fastened  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  in  the  bare  throat  beneath 
him,  with  a  vise-like  grip.  Pierre  was 
weakening.  His  struggles  were  less 
violent;  finally  they  stopped  and  his 
arms  dropped  beside  him.  A  moment 
longer,  and  Jean  released  his  hold. 
There  was  a  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
limbs,  a  faint  cough. 
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Jean  arose  from  his  knees,  panting; 
his  clothes  covered  with  blood  and 
dirt.  Then  he  realized  that  Pierre 
was  not  breathing.  He  leaned  over 
and  shook  him,  listened  for  the  beat 
of  his  heart,  but  he  had  done  his 
work  well.  Pierre,  the  fool,  was  dead. 

Jean  sat  down  and  looked  at  the 
body.  To  his  heavy,  slow-working 
■brain  it  all  seemed  like  a  dream.  He 
'thought  of  all  that  had  happened. 
There  was  his  name  on  the  monu¬ 
ment.  He  had  not  put  it  there,  but  was 
•merely  trying  to  efface  it.  They  had 
•seen  him  and,  naturally,  he  had  run 
■away.  Intending  to  frighten  a  sol¬ 
dier,  he  had  thrown  a  stone  and  killed 
him.  Now,  struggling  for  his  life, 
he  had  strangled  Pierre.  Why  had 
all  this  come  to  him?  He  looked  up 
at  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  as  though 
trying  to  find  there  the  answer  to  the 
riddle. 

For  a  long  time,  he  sat  thinking, 
and  at  last  he  made  his  plan.  Here 
was  the  body  of  Pierre.  He  would 
exchange  clothes  and  make  his  way 
back  home.  He  would  wait  in  the 
woods  until  dark  and  then  in  die  dusk 
creep  across  the  fields  to  his  house. 
If  he  were  seen,  they  would  think  it 
was  Pierre  and  would  not  question 
him,  for  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
the  doings  of  the  fool.  Then  he 
would  tell  Marie  all  about  it,  take  a 
litde  money  that  he  had  saved,  and 
arrange  for  her  to  come  to  Paris  in  a 
few  months,  when  things  had  quieted 
down. 

His  mind  made  up,  he  at  once 
started  to  work.  It  took  but  a  few 
minutes  to  make  the  change  of 
clothes,  and  while  those  of  Pierre  did 
not  fit  him  very  well,  they  were  dif¬ 


ferent  from  his  own,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  at  a  distance,  or  if  he  could  partly 
hide  his  face,  he  would  not  be  recog¬ 
nized.  He  made  a  shallow  grave  for 
the  body,  and  covered  it  with  stones, 
so  that  no  prowling  beasts  could  dis¬ 
turb  it.  Then  he  washed  his  face 
and  started  on  the  long  journey  home. 

A  few  days  later,  he  found  himself 
once  more  in  a  country  that  was  fa¬ 
miliar  and  he  proceeded  more  cau¬ 
tiously.  He  was  tired,  for  he  had 
walked  a  good  many  miles  with  but 
little  to  eat,  so  when  he  came  to  the 
hill  near  the  clearing,  he  sought  a 
secluded  spot,  laid  down  to  wait  until 
dark,  and  fell  asleep. 

He  awoke  an  hour  or  so  later,  much 
refreshed,  and  while  it  was  still  day¬ 
light,  he  resolved  to  walk  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  look  at  the  village. 
Except  that  there  were  rather  more 
people  about  than  usual,  all  was  quiet 
and  peaceful.  He  could  see  his  little 
cottage  with  its  neatly  kept  yard  and 
the  flowers,  and  he  strained  his  eyes 
for  a  glimpse  of  Marie,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps 
deeper  into  the  woods  to  await  night¬ 
fall,  when  he  heard  a  shout  behind 
him,  almost  immediately  answered 
by  another  on  his  right.  The  instinct 
to  flee,  that  had  lately  become  almost 
a  part  of  his  nature,  once  more  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he  ran.  A 
soldier  barred  his  way  in  the  narrow 
path  and  he  turned  into  the  woods. 
A  shot  whizzed  through  the  leaves 
above  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  he  purposely  showed 
himself  once  or  twice  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  see  the  clothes  of  Pierre. 
But  if  they  noticed,  it  made  no  ap¬ 
parent  difference-  He  could  not  un- 
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derstand  that.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  give  himself  up.  He  had 
escaped  before  easily  enough,  he  could 
again.  Rapidly  he  made  his  way 
through  the  swamp.  When  he  came 
to  the  hill,  he  turned  to  go  around  it. 
A  gendarme  who  was  waiting,  levelled 
his  rifle  and  fired. 

He  was  still  alive  when  they  picked 
him  up,  and  they  made  a  rough 
stretcher  of  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
carried  him  to  the  village.  At  the 
main  street,  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
they  were  forced  to  stop  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  while  the  soldiers  cleared  the 
way.  One  of  the  villagers  leaned  over 
to  look  at  the  pale  face,  and  straight¬ 
ened  up  with  a  startled  exclamation. 
“It  is  not  Pierre ;  it  is  Jean  Rouille !” 
and  “It  is  Jean  Rouille !”  was  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  as  they  carried  him 
into  the  apothecary  shop. 

Faster  than  wires  could  have  car¬ 
ried  it,  spread  the  news  through  the 
quiet  little  village  and  to  the  cottage 
near  the  edge  of  the  field.  By  the 
time  the  doctor  had  completed  his 
examination  and  announced  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  Marie 
was  there  on  her  knees  by  the  still 


form.  Into  Jean’s  eyes  came  a  light 
of  recognition  and  he  feebly  took  her 
hand.  They  were  forced  to  lean  over 
to  hear  the  words  that  came. 

“I  did  not — put  my  name  on  the — 
monument.  I  did  not — mean  to  kill 
the — soldier.  I  had  to  kill  Pierre — 
or  he  would  have  killed  me.  He — he 
was  mad.” 

“But  Jean,”  the  kindly  priest  was 
talking  now,  “Jean,  we  know.  It  was 
Pierre  who  carved  your  name.  He 
boasted  of  it  before  you  had  been 
gone  ten  minutes  and  when  they  tried 
to  arrest  him,  he  stabbed  one  of  the 
gendarmes  to  death  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  They  were  searching  for  him 
when  they  saw  you  and  those 
clothes — listen  Jean,  you  did  not 
kill  the  soldier.  He  fell  over  a  root 
and  cut  his  head;  it  was  nothing;  he 
helped  carry  you  here." 

“And  Jean,”  added  the  doctor,  as 
the  puzzled  eyes  grew  dimmer,  “there 
is  a  reward  of  a  thousand  francs  for 
Pierre  Lamont,  dead  or  alive.” 

The  tired  face  softened  into  a  smile, 
turned  ever  so  slightly  to  the  one  he 
loved,  and  as  quietly  as  a  thistledown, 
the  soul  of  Jean  was  gone. 


A  Flyer  in  Sentiment 

BY  J.  BERNARD  LYNCH 


A  pawnshop  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  you  would  look  for  senti¬ 
ment,  but  human  nature  is  human  nature  the  world  over. 


HE  proprietor  of  the 
three  golden  balls 
finished  reading  the 
millionaire’s  life 
story.  Laying  aside 
the  newspaper,  he 
gazed  reminiscently 
through  the  plate-glass  window  into 
Boston’s  busiest  street. 

“Envious  ?”  I  asked.  “Or  don’t  you 
like  the  yarn  ?” 

“It  reads  well,”  was  the  reply,  “but 
there’s  a  slight  omission.” 

“What’s  missing?” 

“Six  months  of  interesting  history.” 

I  looked  expectant- 

“This  man  and  I,”  he  continued, 
“became  acquainted  on  a  cold,  blus¬ 
tering  day  in  fall.  It  was  on  an 
equally  cold  and  stormy  day  in  spring 
that  we  severed  all  business — or  so¬ 
cial — relations.  That  signifies  noth¬ 
ing.  Coincidences  seldom  do — still, 
we’re  all  given  to  seeking  ’em — even 
in  the  weather. 

“The  first  time  he  called,  he 
pawned  a  ring.  It  was  a  fine  diamond 
— large  and  still  good.  His  name  was 
Harry  Brown.  A  week  later,  he 
came  again  and  offered  several  other 
valuable  rings,  which  I  took,  giving 
him  the  quid  pro  quo -  His  name  was 
still  Harry  Brown.  On  both  occasions 
he  entered  and  left  this  place  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
a  great  crime.  No,  this  did  not  ex¬ 


cite  my  suspicion.  It  merely  enabled 
me  to  classify  him  as  a  customer  who 
considered  pride  his  last  asset  and 
poverty  his  first  disgrace. 

“A  man  in  my  line,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  study  human  nature  and  sit 
in  the  judgment  seat  before  charac¬ 
ter.  In  Harry  Brown,  I  seemed  to 
see  the  fallen  aristocrat.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  forced  to  take 
a  seat  on  the  financial  toboggan-  To 
him  life  was  a  steep  hill,  easy  to  slide 
down,  difficult  to  climb  up. 

“With  each  succeeding  week,  we 
got  better  acquainted,  and,  inciden¬ 
tally,  I  became  the  custodian  of  a 
large  amount  of  his  personal  property. 

“At  the  end  of  five  months,  Harry 
Brown  appeared  to  have  disposed  of 
everything  he  considered  worth  re¬ 
questing  me  to  loan  money  on.  He 
had  been  absent  a  week,  when,  one 
evening  just  before  closing  time,  his 
now  rather  well-known  face  peered 
at  me  over  the  counter.  I  say  ‘well- 
known,’  yet  it  was  not  the  face  of  the 
Harry  Brown  who  had  brought  the 
diamond  ring  to  me  that  cold,  bluster¬ 
ing  day  in  fall.  This  man  was  wan, 
with  peaked  features,  and  his  slightly 
worried  look  had  turned  to  the  hunted 
expression  of  one  who  fears  every 
turn  of  fortune.  Under  his  arm  was 
a  bundle.  This  he  unwrapped  with 
nervous  fingers,  disclosing  a  dress 
suit. 
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“  ‘How  much  on  this  ?’  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

“  ‘Not  more  than  a  dollar,’  I  re¬ 
plied.  You  see,  dress  suits  are  a  drug 
in  my  particular  market-  Half  a  hun¬ 
dred  adorn  my  shelves,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  adorn  them,  while  fashions 
change,  braid  meanders  up  trouser 
legs  and  then  meanders  off  again, 
waistcoats  approach  the  chin  and 
anon  shrink  to  belts,  spiketails  wax 
and  wane.  Few  men  are  like  Harry 
Brown,  and  keep  their  ‘soup  and  fish' 
to  offer  the  pawnbroker  last  of  all 
valuables.  Being  a  luxury  it,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  brought 
me. 

“Brown  regarded  the  contents  of 
the  bundle  with  fifty  times  the  senti¬ 
ment  he  had  spent  upon  that  splendid 
diamond  or  those  beautiful  rings. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  remonstrated. 

“  ‘Man,’  he  said,  ‘a  hundred  dollars 
was  paid  for  the  making  of  those 
clothes.’ 

“  ‘Can’t  help  it,’  I  replied  brusquely. 
‘It’s  the  best  I  can  do.  And  talk 
quick,  for  it’s  most  closing  time.’ 

“After  all,  when  a  man’s  hungry, 
he  will  seldom  quibble. 

“  ‘Give  me  the  dollar,’  he  cried,  and 
turned  away. 

“‘Name  and  address?’  I  returned. 

“  ‘Harry  Brown,’  he  mumbled,  for 
the  first  time  hesitating  over  the  name. 
‘Same  address  as  before.’ 

“Taking  the  ticket  and  the  dollar, 
he  hurried  out  with  the  air  of  one 
fleeing  from  something  disagreeable. 

“I  thought  I  should  never  see  him 
again,  he  wore  an  air  of  so  much  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  whole  proceeding,  but 
he  came  again,  two  days  later.  His 
personal  appearance  had  grown  a 


shade  worse,  and  his  face  exuded  de¬ 
spair,  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
street,  while  I  attended  to  the  wants 
of  another  customer,  and  did  not 
come  forward  until  the  door  had 
closed  and  we  had  the  shop  to  our¬ 
selves.  Then  he  advanced  with  a 
false  jauntiness  and  ‘Good  evening, 
sir,’  he  greeted  me,  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  be  pleasant.  ‘I’m  running 
short  on  my  resources,’  he  continued ; 
‘how  much  on  my  overcoat?’ 

“  ‘Take  it  off,’  I  requested,  harden¬ 
ing  my  heart  in  the  face  of  what  I 
considered  his  attempt  to  curry,  sym¬ 
pathy.  Upon  examining  the  garment, 
I  felt  myself  justified  in  offering  three 
dollars.  An  overcoat  was  a  good 
risk,  for  we  were  experiencing  severe 
March  weather. 

“While  I  wrote  out  the  ticket,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  mention  the  expira¬ 
tions  of  his  previous  loans. 

“  ‘By  the  way,’  I  said,  rather  stern¬ 
ly,  ‘you  have  paid  no  interest  on  your 
loans.  After  four  months,  we  are 
authorized  by  law  to  sell  the  collateral 
for  the  amount  loaned  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest.’ 

“  ‘That  applies  to — what  ?’  he  in¬ 
quired,  in  some  excitement. 

“  ‘To  all  the  articles  brought  in  last 
autumn,’  was  my  reply.  ‘I  think  there 
was  a  diamond  and  other  jewelry.’ 

“He  waved  his  hand  carelessly. 
‘Yes,  yes,  I  know,’  he  answered. 
‘Hold  them  for  a  week  or  so  longer ; 
I’ll  make  good.  You  see,  my  ship 
hasn’t  come  in  yet.  Rough  weather 
is  keeping  her  in  the  offing.’ 

“  ‘Ah,’  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘you 
are  very  cool  over  the  possible  loss 
of  your  gems.  I  believe  if  it  were 
that  paltry  dress  suit  you  w«uld  show 
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a  trifle  more  feeling.’ 

“Perhaps  it  was  the  anomaly  of  a 
man  so  obviously  at  the  end  of  his 
rope,  venturing  to  think  of  romance 
rather  than  reality,  that  caused  me  to 
glance  outside,  where  a  March  snow¬ 
storm  and  a  biting  wind  were  making 
life  wretched  for  pedestrians  and  im¬ 
peding  traffic.  And  then  I  had  to 
glance  back  at  the  man  who  found  it 
necessary  to  brave  the  elements  with¬ 
out  an  overcoat. 

“You  may  well  suppose  I’m  pretty 
well  hardened  to  privation,  but  for 
a  moment  sympathy  rode  me  rough 
shod. 

“  ‘Tough  night  to  face  without  an 
overcoat,’  I  ventured. 

“  ‘One  has  to  eat,’  he  replied,  with  a 
momentary  bristling  of  spirit.  ‘Bad 
weather,  like  other  bad  conditions, 
won’t  always  endure.’ 

“I  passed  him  ticket  and  money, 
which  he  grasped  eagerly,  then,  turn¬ 
ing  up  his  coat  collar,  he  wished  me 
a  goodnight  that  was  almost  cheery, 
and  hurried  into  the  storm- 

“In  three  days  he  was  back  again, 
with  an  amazing  proposition.  He 
wanted  to  pawn  the  suit  he  was  wear¬ 
ing. 

“  ‘But  man,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘what 
have  you  to  put  on?’ 

“  ‘Nothing,’  he  answered,  ‘but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  fairly 
good  outfit,  and  perhaps  you  would 
give  me  a  dollar  and  an  old  suit  in 
exchange.  I  had  only  one  meal  yes¬ 
terday,’  he  faltered,  ‘and  no  breakfast 
as  yet,  today.’ 

“From  a  business  standpoint,  the 
proposition  did  not  appeal.  The 
clothes,  once  good,  were  now  shabby 
and  mis-shapen.  Sympathy,  how¬ 


ever,  once  you  give  it  a  root,  is  bound 
to  grow  like  a  weed,  even  in  this 
seemingly  inclement  atmosphere  of 
mine.  Without  reflecting  much,  I 
agreed  to  his  proposal- 

"Handing  him  a  suit  but  slightly 
worse  than  his  own,  I  sent  him  into 
the  b$ck  room  to  change.  He  was 
long  coming  out.  I  spied  on  him,  and 
found  him  viewing  himself  critically 
in  the  mirror.  The  reflection  seemed 
not  to  please  him,  for  even  his  as¬ 
sumed  air  of  hopefulness  was  absent. 

“After  his  departure,  I  set  myself 
to  work  checking  off  expired  loans 
and  preparing  them  for  sale-  Among 
them,  I  placed  some  of  the  effects  of 
my  aristocratic  customer,  for  I  could 
not  believe  there  was  any  chance  of 
their  redemption.  And  then  I  had  to 
do  some  act  of  seeming  harshness,  if 
only  as  an  antidote  for  my  recent  ex¬ 
cess  sympathy. 

“The  dress  suit,  likewise,  called  for 
attention.  It  had  up  to  then  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bundle  as  he  had 
brought  it,  and  must  now  be  prepared 
to  join  its  half  hundred  companions. 
I  turned  the  coat  and  found  the  label 
of  a  fashionable  tailor  sewed  into  the 
pocket.  There  was  something  else 
there,  also — a  date  of  purchase,  less 
than  a  year  before  and  the  name — 
John  Hodge!  Hurriedly  seeking  the 
overcoat  and  the  suit  just  abandoned, 
I  found  they,  too,  bore  the  label  of 
the  same  tailor,  but  neither  claimed  to 
be  the  property  of  John  Hodge. 

“Here  was  a  nice  state  of  affairs. 
I  realized  that  my  carelessness  in  not 
making  so  close  an  examination  as 
usual  of  these  articles,  had  affected 
my  daily  report  to  the  district  police 
station.  The  omitted  information 
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formed  basis  for  a  somewhat  grave 
offence.  I  instantly  tried  to  make 
amends  by  mailing  a  special  report  on 
the  matter. 

“Just  before  closing,  as  I  was  hang¬ 
ing  the  old  suit,  last  pawned,  in  the 
wardrobe  kept  for  such  inferior  gar¬ 
ments,  the  hanger  caught  in  the  coat 
lining,  and  when  I  jerked  it  impa¬ 
tiently,  tore  it  from  shoulder  to  pocket. 
Just  below  the  left  lapel,  something 
white  crackled,  and  I  drew  out  what 
'appeared  to  be  a  letter-  There  was 
no  envelope  and  I  soon  discerned 
what  had  happened.  In  removing  his 
effects  he  had  probably  taken  the  en¬ 
velope,  not  noticing  that  the  missive 
itself  had  escaped  through  a  hole  in 
the  pocket  and  wandered  off  between 
tweed  and  lining.  All  collateral  being 
the  pawnbroker’s  property,  I  had  no 
compunction  in  reading  the  following 
note,  written  on  Hotel  Touraine  sta¬ 
tionery  : 

‘Dear  John:— 

In  view  of  all  things,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  understand  your  six 
months’  silence.  I  have  sought  and  been 
given  the  privilege  of  inviting  you  to  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  dance,  when  there  will  be  a 
chance  for  you  to  seek — and  give — an  ex¬ 
planation. 

The  dance — as  of  course  you  know — 
is  at  the  Copley- Plaza,  March  thirtieth. 

Shall  I  reserve  the  goodnight  waltz  ? 

Yours  always  (I  mean  it), 
Marion.’ 

“This  was  the  twenty-ninth.  If 
Harry  Brown  and  John  Hodge  were, 
as  I  dimly  suspected,  the  same  person, 
and  if  John  and  Marion  had  fallen  out 
about  the  time  John’s  fortunes  began 
to  ebb,  the  time  was  short  before  they 
would  make  up  and  be  friends,  or 
lovers,  again.  It  was  a  pretty  ro¬ 
mance;  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  happy 
denouement  being  only  a  certain  dress 
suit  hanging  in  my  moth-ball  and  cam- 


pored  cedar  chest.  I  shook  my  head, 
as  I  shut  and  tried  the  street  door. 
After  all,  his  ship  was  still  in  the 
offing.  Very  little  chance  had  Brown- 
Hodge,  even  if  his  inclinations  were 
that  way,  for  attending  that  dance 
and  claiming  his  Marian’s  goodnight 
waltz. 

“The  next  day  was  an  unusually 
rough  one-  Snow  and  sleet  alternated, 
accompanied  by  a  fierce  wind.  To 
other  folks,  it  was  a  stormy  day;  to 
me,  in  spite  of  my  stem  determina¬ 
tion,  it  resolved  itself  into  the  day  of 
Mrs.  Gardner’s  dance.  I  had  never 
suspected  myself  of  maudlin  tenden¬ 
cies,  but  now  I  knew. 

“About  four,  my  acquaintance  of 
the  two  names  came  in.  He  seemed 
in  good  spirits,  and  there  were  note¬ 
worthy  changes  in  his  appearance. 
He  had  invested  in  a  shine,  and  a 
clean  shave  as  well ;  he  sported  an  im¬ 
maculate  shirt  and  collar,  and  wore  the 
kind  of  white  tie  that  goes  with  even¬ 
ing  dress.  The  attention  paid  to  these 
matters  had  lent  dignity  to  the  old 
suit  from  out  my  stock.  In  his  eyes, 
though  grown  large  with  suffering, 
there  was  born  the  expression  of  the 
man  who  had  learned  again  to  hope- 

“  ‘I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor,’ 
he  began,  as  I  came  from  behind  my 
desk. 

“  ‘Ah  ha,’  thinks  I  to  myself,  ‘you’re 
after  the  dress  clothes.  You  are  going 
to  ask  me  to  forgive  the  interest.’ 

“  ‘I  want  to  attend  a  dance  this 
evening,’  he  went  on. 

“I  nodded,  not  feeling  free  to  tell 
him  I  knew  nearly  as  much  about  it 
as  he  did. 

“  ‘I  must  have  that  dress  suit.’ 

“  ‘Certainly.  Of  course.’  And  in 
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pretended  haste  I  opened  my  book- 
‘The  amount  is — ’ 

“  ‘Never  mind  what  it  is,’  he  in¬ 
terrupted.  ‘My  capital  is  fifty  cents.’ 

“I  affected  not  to  hear.  ‘You  re¬ 
ceived  a  dollar  loan,’  I  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  located  the  item.  ‘With 
the  interest  there  is  a  balance  of  one 
dollar  and  thirty-three  cents  to  be 
paid  before  I  can  release  the  suit.’ 

“  ‘My  capital  is  fifty  cents,’  he  said 
in  a  pleading  tone. 

“  ‘I  can’t  help  that,’  I  replied.  ‘Men 
in  my  line  can’t  do  business  on  senti¬ 
ment,  or  make  loans  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  must  have  collateral.’ 

“  ‘I  might  leave  you  the  suit  I  am 
wearing,’  he  suggested. 

“  *  ’Tisn’t  worth  the  difference.’ 

“He  turned  to  the  door  with  slow, 
faltering  steps.  It  was  evident  that 
his  disappointment  was  keen.  In  a 
flash  it  came  to  me  that  instead  of 
being  a  pawnbroker  doing  business  on 
business  principles,  I  was  a  master  of 
destiny.  The  quarrel  with  Marion 
dated  itself  as  the  beginning  of  his 
calls  on  me.  He  had  kept  the  dress 
suit  until  the  last  of  his  offerings, 
apart  from  the  clothes  he  was  actually 
wearing.  He  had  exhibited  more  sor¬ 
row  at  its  loss  than  in  any  other  trans¬ 
action.  Had  he  been  waiting  all  this 
time  for  a  sign  from  Marion — had  he 
kept  the  evening  clothes  so  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  her  with  as  much  bravery 
as  of  yore?  And  had  her  message 
come  too  late — everlastingly  too  late? 

“It’s  a  fact  that  a  pawnbroker  can’t 
afford  sympathies,  but  all  sorts  of  men 
enjoy  pleasures  they  can  ill  afford, 
from  champagne  on  a  beer  income, 
down.  My  sympathy,  in  this  case, 
represented  an  expenditure  of  eighty- 


three  cents.  I  decided  to  go  the  limit. 
I  would  indulge  myself  in  eighty-three 
cents’  worth  of  sentiment.  We  may 
not  all  have  Marions,  but  we  may  all 
sympathize  with  those  who  have. 

"In  the  book  of  profit  and  loss,  I 
marked  the  deficit  as  invested  in  the 
stock  of  Hodge,  and  called  him  back- 

“  ‘Take  your  suit,’  I  cried.  In  the 
concession  I  felt  greater  joy  than  in 
giving  candy  to  a  child. 

“His  face  lighted  and  an  appearance 
of  physical  vigor  came  over  his  body- 
Thanking  me,  he  hurried  to  the  back 
room. 

“In  twenty  minutes,  he  emerged 
metamorphosed  and  completely  at 
odds  with  his  surroundings. 

“I  anticipated  another  attempt  to 
express  gratitude  by  handing  him  the 
note  found  in  the  old  suit — Marion’s 
invitation.  His  face  expressed  great 
surprise  as  he  grabbed  it,  and  by  his 
seeking  and  finding  an  envelope  into 
which  the  paper  fitted,  I  saw  that  I 
had  been  correct  in  my  belief  that 
he  did  not  know  of  his  loss. 

“  ‘It  had  slipped  under  the  lining,’ 
I  observed,  with  assumed  careless¬ 
ness. 

“  ‘Yes.  I — er  suppose  you — er — ’ 

“  ‘Oh,  yes,’  I  laughed,  ‘of  course 
I  read  it.  That  is,  I  saw  it  was  a 
friendly  note  addressed  to  John 
Somebody.  Friend  of  yours?’ 

“He  grabbed  at  the  opening  and 
nodded-  At  the  same  time,  he  looked 
worried,  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
whither  events  were  hurrying  him. 
His  mouth  twitched  nervously  and  he 
was  paler  than  he  should  have  been  at 
so  slight  a  discovery. '  After  all,  what 
was  it  that  a  friend — such  as  I  trusted 
I  had  shown  myself  to  be — had  inad- 
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vertently  perused  a  love  letter?  But 
I  was  so  overcome  with  pity  at  his 
confusion  that  I  recklessly  shoved  a 
dime  into  his  hand,  muttering,  ‘Buy  a 
package  of  cigarettes.  You  need  a 
smoke  before  the  dance.’  Then  I 
fairly  pushed  him  into  the  night.  In 
dress  suit  and  silk  hat  he  marched 
resolutely  through  the  storm. 

“Ten  minutes  later,  Police  Inspec¬ 
tor  Shields  walked  into  my  place 
and  ‘Let  me  see  that  dress  suit  tagged 
John  Hodge  and  pawned  by  Harry 
Brown,’  he  demanded. 

“  ‘Haven’t  got  it.’ 

“  ‘Haven’t  got  it?  Why,  you  made 
a  special  report  on  it  only  last  night.’ 

“  ‘Man  took  it  out  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.’ 

"He  frowned  and  reprimanded  me 
for  carelessness  in  making  the  orig¬ 
inal  report-  To  assuage  his  wrath 
I  remarked,  ‘I’ve  got  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  left  by  Brown.’ 

“‘What  sort  of  stuff?’ 

“  ‘Diamond  ring ;  several  other 
rings;  watch.’ 

“  ‘Something  queer,’  he  remarked, 
after  an  examination.  ‘This  looks 
like  loot,  but  the  dress  suit  was  the 
only  thing  Hodge  reported  as  stolen.’ 

“  ‘Hodge  reported !’  I  exclaimed. 
‘Why,  in  my  opinion,  Hodge  and 
Brown  are  the  same  person.’ 

“  ‘This  report,’  he  replied  acidly, 
‘does  not  lean  toward  your  opinion. 
Hodge  himself  has  reported  the  theft ;’ 
a  man  would  hardly  put  himself  under 
suspicion  of  stealing  his  own  clothes 
and  run  the  risk  of  going  to  jail  for 
it.’ 

“  ‘But  he  looked  and  acted  the  part,’ 
I  faltered,  thinking  of  Marion’s  letter. 

“  ‘Experience  rules  that  you  can’t 


judge  the  unrighteous  by  appear¬ 
ances,’  he  replied,  impressively. 

“My  self-confidence  began  to  wane, 
and  I  told  the  inspector  the  whole 
story  of  my  transactions  with  Brown 
and  of  the  dance. 

“  ‘Guess  I’ll  have  to  attend  that 
function  myself,’  he  observed,  ‘and 
get  mention  as  among  those  present. 
But  of  course  Brown  won’t  be  there. 
His  sad  tale  was  only  a  subterfuge 
to  get  the  evidence  out  of  your  keep¬ 
ing,  and  you  fell  for  it.’ 

“I  looked  the  dismay  I  felt,  so  he 
went  on  a  bit  kindlier,  ‘Well,  the  real 
Hodge  will  be  there,  of  course.  Now 
give  me  a  full  description  of  Harry 
Brown.’ 

“Eagerly  did  I  scan  the  columns  of 
the  papers  next  morning,  for  possible 
details  of  the  arrest  of  Harry  Brown, 
but  I  was  disappointed-  Then  I 
turned  to  the  society  page  and  found 
an  elaborate  story  of  Mrs.  Gardner’s 
dance.  John  Hodge  was  there,  but 
Inspector  Shields  didn’t  get  shown 
up  even  ‘among  those  present.’ 

“Nothing  happened  for  three  days, 
during  which  I  continued  to  watch  the 
papers,  and  then  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  engagement — John  Hodge 
and  Marion  Day,  the  latter,  sole  heir¬ 
ess  to  a  million  and  a  half. 

“The  next  morning’s  mail  inter¬ 
ested  me  keenly.  It  brought  a  check 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  a  note. 

‘Dear  Sir: — When  you  have  found 
the  enclosed  check,  good  for  the  amount 
drawn,  you  can  send  all  my  things  to  the 
Bay  State  Club.  Allowing  for  everything, 
I  think  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  about 
$25,  which  you  will  please  keep  on  account 
of  kindness  exercised  on  evening  of  March 
30th,  and  one  package  of  cigarettes. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Hodge.’ 
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“A  week  later,  Inspector  Shields, 
looking  foolish,  made  another  call. 

“  ‘Hello !’  I  cried ;  ‘how’s  dancing  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  ?’ 

“  ‘Never  got  beyond  the  door,’  he 
confessed.  ‘A  young  swell  was  on 
the  lookout  and  steered  me  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  room,  where  he  told  me  the  inside 
history  of  the  affair.  You  were  on 
the  right  tack :  Hodge  and  Brown  were 
the  same  person.  Hodge,  one  of  those 
golden  spoon  lads,  found  himself  a 
pauper  instead  of  heir  to  a  fortune, 
and  in  his  pride,  broke  with  Miss 
Day.  Tried  to  get  work  and  make 
a  place  for  himself  but  didn’t  succeed. 
Pawned  his  stuff  under  an  assumed 
name — same  old  pride.  Just  as  he 
was  about  all  in.  Miss  Day  discovered 
his  whereabouts  and  sent  him  that 
letter.  Then  her  brother  met  Hodge 
and  asked  him  about  the  dance. 
Hodge,  knowing  he  had  no  proper 
clothes,  and  rattled  generally,  said  he 
couldn’t  be  sure  about  coming.  Asked 
for  a  reason — oh,  his  dress  suit  had 
been  stolen!  No  sooner  is  this  piece 
of  information  let  loose  than  the 


brother  sends  in  a  report  to  the  police ; 
we  get  busy,  and  find  you  have  the 
suit.  Result — as  you  know-’  ” 

“Seems  to  me  Hodge’s  progress 
with  the  girl  was  extraordinary,”  I 
observed. 

“Not  at  all.  When  a  girl  truly 
loves  a  man,  she  loves  him  a  little 
more  in  misfortune  than  otherwise” 

“And  now  he  is  Hodge  the  mag¬ 
nate,  with  a  life  history  of  journal¬ 
istic  worth.” 

“Exactly.  •  People  read  that  inter¬ 
view  and  believe  they  know  all  about 
him.  They  soak  up  the  details  of 
how  his  fortune  was  founded  in  a 
lucky  coup  in  the  stock  market,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  quick  venture  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  when  it  was  entirely  based — ” 

“On  so  unlikely  a  thing  as  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s  investment  of  eighty-three 
cents  in  sentiment.” 

“There  are  few  stories  from  which 
you  can’t  omit  a  chapter  and  yet  grasp 
the  plot  and  arrive  at  safe  conclu¬ 
sions,”  said  my  friend,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  three  golden  balls. 


Told  in  Minor 

BY  BERTON  BRALEY 


The  world  is  full  of  human  nature*  and  human  nature  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over — even  on  hard-eyed,  cynical  Broadway. 


REPEAT,”  in¬ 
sisted  Holden,  dog¬ 
gedly,  ‘‘the  big  city 
takes  all  the  real 
human  sympathy 
out  of  a  man.  I 
don’t  mean  the 
man  who  is  in  the  city  and  not  of  it, 
the  man  who  goes  to  his  work  at 
seven  or  eight  every  morning  and 
comes  home  at  five  to  his  simple  meal 
and  the  bosom  of  his  family,  retiring 
at  ten  to  his  virtuous  couch — but  I 
say  that  the  real  city  man  who  has 
more  than  a  daytime  acquaintance 
with  Broadway  and  who  has  batted 
around  enough  to  see  the  greed  and 
hardness  and  humbug  of  everything, 
simply  can’t  know  or  feel  sorrow,  or 
sympathy  for  anybody’s  woes — physi¬ 
cal  financial  or  mental. 

“He’s  simply  got  to  be  case-hard¬ 
ened  to  misery  and  oblivious  to  want 
and  suffering — that’s  his  armor 
against  constant  mental  irritation  and 
distress.  If  he  does  help  anyone  in 
trouble  it  is  because  of  the  fatuous 
glow  of  self-satisfaction  he  gets  out 
of  the  deed  rather  than  any  actual 
charity  or  love  for  his  unfortunate 
fellow  man.” 

“Such  being  the  case,”  observed 
Martin,  “I  will  order  another  drink." 

It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
at  McGann’s  billiard  hall-  There  are 
two  particularly  intimate  spaces  in 


the  day — between  one  and  two  A.M. 
and  between  five-thirty  and  seven 
P.M.  The  evening  period  is  that  lull 
succeeding  work  and  preceding  din¬ 
ner,  a  time  when  men  grow  confiden¬ 
tial  across  cafe  tables  and  a  small 
drink;  the  owl  period  comes  after 
the  theater  and  before  one  really 
wants  to  go  home,  and  is  usually 
somewhat  more  alcoholic,  though 
scarcely  less  sincere. 

This  hour  found  McCann’s  rather 
more  quiet  than  usual.  A  hard- 
faced  gambler  and  a  cruel-mouthed 
broker  were  idly  playing  pool  at  the 
nearest  table.  There  were  a  few 
more  players  at  further  tables,  and 
at  the  bar  stood  a  vaudeville  star, 
talking  about  himself,  a  heavy-jowled, 
theatrical  magnate,  and  a  pasty-faced, 
baggy-eyed  person  of  the  genus  round¬ 
er.  Behind  the  bar,  the  barkeeper 
was  polishing  glasses.  He  was  the 
flabby  type  with  fish-cold  eyes,  loose 
lips,  and  predatory  nose.  A  police 
official  of  unsavory  reputation,  sat 
talking  politics  with  a  Tammany  dis¬ 
trict  leader  at  the  second  of  the  little 
round  tables ;  Holden  and  Martin 
occupying  the  other. 

Martin  had  been  quietly  noting  the 
character  of  the  group  which  made 
up  this  setting,  while  Holden  talked, 
and  while  the  second  drink  was  in 
preparation.  When  it  came  and  the 
waiter  had  retired  to  a  state  of  som- 
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nolence  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  he 
spoke. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  your  conclu¬ 
sions,”  he  said,  “though  your  reason¬ 
ing,  on  its  face,  seems  excellent. 
Logically,  a  city  man  ought  not  to 
have  any  sympathy  or  emotion,  but 
he  frequently  insists  on  acting  illog- 
ically-  Probably  this  bunch” — he 
gestured  toward  the  various  men 
near  by — “is  about  as  hopeless  a 
gang  to  expect  humanity  out  of  as 
any  you  could  imagine,  and  yet,  I 
dare  say,  that  one  could  easily  rouse 
true  sympathy  and  genuine  emotion 
among  them.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Holden. 

“Well,  I’m  too  lazy  to  argue  with 
you  now,”  Martin  replied.  “Here’6 
Happy  Days!” 

He  raised  his  glass  and  drank. 

“Happy  days!”  he  repeated,  mus¬ 
ingly,  fingering  the  glass,  “well,  life 
hasn’t  very  many  of  them.  I  knew 
a  few  happy  days  in  Paris — in  the 
long  ago,  before — ”  He  broke  off 
suddenly,  his  eyes  somber.  “Well, 
they’ve  gone — and  I  can’t  talk  about 
them  now  without  making  more  or 
less  of  a  fool  of  myself.” 

His  voice  trembled.  He  seized  the 
glass  again  and  drank  the  rest  of  its 
contents  at  a  gulp.  Then  he  looked 
upfand  smiled,  a  trifle  wanly. 

“I’m  a  plain  idiot,”  he  said.  “If 
I’m  not  careful,  I'll  be  weeping  on 
your  shoulder — with  only  two  small 
drinks  for  an  excuse.” 

“I  sense  a  story,”  said  Holden, 
gently.  “Why  not  tell  me  about  it. 
Was  it  tragedy?  Come  on,  old  man, 
tell  it;  perhaps  it  will  do  you  good 
— and  I  want  to  hear  about  it,  any¬ 
how.” 


Martin  glanced  about  swiftly, 
leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  in  a 
low,  but  vibrant  voice,  which  reached 
nearly  all  the  group  about  the  bar  and 
the  little  tables : 

“It’s  a  simple  and  rather  common¬ 
place  little  story  of  my  two  children 
in  Paris — haven’t  I  ever  told  it  to 
you  ?” 

“No,”  said  Holden,  “I  didn’t  even 
know  that  you — ” 

“They  were  two  of  the  finest  babies 
any  man  could  imagine,”  Martin  went 
on.  “Joe  was  five — a  sturdy,  bright, 
blue-eyed  boy,  and  Sue  was  three. 
She  was  as  dark  as  Joe  was  blonde. 
They  were  affectionate  tads,  too — 
one  of  ’em  would  sit  on  one  knee  and 
the  other  on  the  other,  and  they’d  put 
their  little  arms  about  me  and — ” 

Martin  choked,  and  then  shame¬ 
facedly  bit  his  lip. 

The  Tammany  politician  and  the 
police  official  sat  with  their  drinks  un¬ 
tasted,  listening.  The  vaudeville  ac¬ 
tor  had  stopped  his  monologue  and 
the  bartender  stood  with  a  glass  in 
his  hand,  mechanically  polishing  it 
for  the  tenth  time.  The  game  of 
pool  was  interrupted  because  the 
players  were  leaning  on  their  cues, 
drinking  in  every  syllable  of  Martin’s 
voice,  that  marvelous,  deep  and  vi¬ 
brant  voice  which  had  thrilled  so 
many  audiences. 

“Their  mother,  perhaps  you  know,” 
Martin  continued,  "died  when  Sue 
was  born.  That  was  hard  enough, 
but  the  children  were  left  to  comfort 
me  and  I  had  been  father  and  mother 
to  both  of  them,  with  the  faithful 
little  French  maid  to  help  me.  She 
was  a  provincial,  not  a  Parisienne, 
and  her  heart  was  too  big  for  her 
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slender  little  body.  She  loved  the 
children  almost  as  much  as  I  did — her 
whole  thought  and  her  whole  life  were 
devoted  to  them. 

“But  just  when  we  were  happiest 
together,  Joe  and  Sue  and  the  little 
maid  and  I,  one  day  when  I  came 
home,  only  one  little  pair  of  feet  pat¬ 
tered  to  the  door  to  meet  me,  and  only 
one  little  pair  of  arms  hugged  my 
neck. 

‘“Where’s  baby  Sue?’  I  asked  Joe. 

“  ‘She’s  upstairs,’  he  said.  ‘She’s 
lyin’  on  the  couch  an’  she  said  she 
didn’t  feel  nice.  Her  head’s  all  hot.’ 

“I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  found 
Marie  bending  over  Sue,  whose  face 
was  flushed  with  fever.  Her  eyelids 
fluttered  open  and  she  smiled,  but 
with  an  effort. 

“  ‘Lo  Daddy,’  she  said,  and  then 
wearily  turned  her  head  against  the 
pillow. 

“I  rushed  out  and  got  the  nearest 
doctor,  who  happened  to  be  an  old 
practitioner  with  a  very  few  clients. 
He  came  and  fussed  about,  calming 
my  fears  by  sayipg  it  was  only  a  trifle 
of  fever  caused  by  the  spring  air  or 
the  mists— nothing  serious,  nothing 
serious  at  all,  he  insisted.  He  left 
some  medicine  and  went  his  way. 

“For  two  day,  my  little  girl  tossed 
and  murmured ;  sometimes  clinging 
to  my  hand,  sometimes  to  that  of 
Marie,  but  from  her  hot  little  lips 
there  never  came  a  word  of  fretful¬ 
ness  or  complaint. 

“On  the  night  of  the  Second  day, 
little  Joe,  whom  we  had  kept  away 
from  his  sister,  called  to  me  and  said: 
“  ‘Daddy,  the  roof  of  my  room  keeps 
coming  down  on  me.  Please  hold  it 
up — it’s  so  heavy.’ 


“I  felt  of  his  head  and  found  it  was 
hot  and  feverish  and  his  little  lips 
were  dry.  Marie  stayed  and  com¬ 
forted  Sue,  while  I  lay  on  the  bed 
all  night  beside  my  boy,  with  my 
hands  above  me,  and  pretended  to 
hold  up  the  ceiling,  which  he  thought 
was  pressing  down  upon  him.  It  was 
very  late  before  Marie  could  get  out 
to  call  the  doctor,  who  came,  shook 
his  head  wisely,  left  some  more  pellets 
and  went  away,  still  talking  about  a 
touch  of  fever  or  a  little  cold. 

“The  next  morning  both  children 
were  worse  and  I  did  what  I  should 
have  done  before — sent  for  the  best 
physician  I  could  find.  He  came, 
gave  one  glance  at  the  two  flushed  and 
feverish  babies,  opened  their  mouths, 
beckoned  me  aside  and  said,  ‘Diph¬ 
theria.  They  are  very,  very  ill,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  You  have  had  no  doctor  till 
now?”  he  asked,  accusingly. 

“  ‘I  have  had  one  ever  since  the  first 
trace  of  sickness  in  the  little  girl,’  I 
replied,  ‘but  he  said  it  was  nothing 
serious  and  I  thought  he  knew.’ 

“  ‘The  fool !’  shouted  the  doctor ; 
‘the  fool.  Could  he  not  see,  could  not 
any  good  doctor —  or  even  any  student 
— see  the  trouble!  It  need  not  have 
been  serious  at  all,  but  now — well,  I 
shall  do  what  I  can.  Monsieur.’ 

Martin’s  hand  shook  as  he  tried  to 
moisten  his  lips  with  a  sip  from  his 
empty  glass.  There  was  not  a  sound 
except  the  clicking  of  billiard  balls 
in  a  far  corner,  out  of  range  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  voice;  the  little  group  of  habit¬ 
ues,  already  described,  were  frankly 
and  openly  gathered  at  the  bar  lis¬ 
tening  to  Martin.  As  he  paused,  t;he 
bartender  hastily  blew  his  nose,  while 
the  broker  was  busy  apparently  trying 
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vaudevillist,  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  their  last  drinks  stood  un¬ 
touched  on  the  bar.  With  one  im¬ 
pulse,  they  gulped  them  down,  choked, 
swore,  looked  at  their  watches  and 
went  out.  The  old  rounder  had  not 
stirred  since  the  ending  of  the  story. 
Now  he  moved  over  to  the  table  where 
Holden  and  Martin  were  sitting. 

“Brother,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry  for 
you — and  yet  I  envy  you-  You’ve 
had  babies  to  love  you — you’ve  had 
babies  to  love  and  to  lose.  I’ve  never 
even  had  a  dog  to  love  me.  Good 


night.”  And  he,  too,  went  out. 

“I  take  it  all  back,”  said  Holden,  as 
they  rose  to  go.  “I  was  wrong. 
That  hardened  gang  of  libertines  were 
as  truly  and  humanly  affected  by  your 
story  as — as  I  was.  But  why  didn’t 
you  ever  tell  me  of  Paris  and  of  your 
wife  and  children  before,  in  these 
years  I’ve  known  you?” 

“Because,”  said  Martin,  “I  never 
needed  to  prove  a  point  like  that  to 
you  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  never  in  Paris — and  I  never  had 
a  wife  or  children.” 


The  Roundabout  Road 

BY  EMMET  F.  HART 

“All  around  the  mulberry  bush"  went  $418  found  by  a  subject  of  chance  and 
back  again  it  went  to  its  original  owner  plus  a  liberal  interest. 


F  course,  if  you’ve 
anything  more  im¬ 
portant  on  hand, 
why — but  if  not, 
we’ll  say  the 
chronicle  began  in 
St.  Louis. 

Meteorologically  speaking,  it  was 
not  a  nice  evening.  A  low-hanging 
canopy  of  fog  overhung  the  city’s 
streets ;  a  moist,  clinging,  yellow  mist, 
pungent  with  coal  smoke  and  the  va¬ 
ried  odors  and  foulness  of  a  metrop¬ 
olis  in  solution — a  night  of  damp,  in¬ 
determinate,  muffled  murmurings. 

The  clack  of  unseen  horses’  feet,  the 
hollow  drumming  of  wheels,  frag¬ 
ments  of  talk,  the  clang  of  steet-car 
gongs  and  the  occasional  grunt  of  an 
automobile  horn.  A  night  for  foot¬ 
pads,  rheumatism,  collisions,  collusions 
—  a  marshalling  of  wavering  shad¬ 
ows  in  gloomy  nooks,  wherein  well 
might  lurk  the  re-embodied  spirits  of 
Mystery,  of  Romance,  of  Adventure. 
Aha,  say  you ;  the  tale  takes  a  familiar 
shape !  It  is  doubtless  an  old  friend, 
albeit  seedy  from  travelling  a  beaten 
path.  Wait. 

As  R.  Elliot  McMacken,  sometimes 
called  Sport,  rounded  a  corner  some 
blocks  removed  from  the  downtown 
district,  he  slipped  and  fell  sprawling. 
This  statement,  pertinent  to  both  plot 
and  setting,  serves  partly  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  action.  We  are  shy  only 


style  and  theme.  There  are  stories 
— but,  well,  all  right. 

Fate  is  a  jester.  He,  she,  or  it,  as 
the  case  may  be,  moves  in  prankish 
ways,  odd  whimsies  to  perform.  With 
his  mouth  mechanically  set  to  the 
pronouncement  of  an  anathema. 
Sport  McMacken  felt,  beneath  his 
fingers,  the  presence  of  some  yielding 
object.  The  expletive  he  had  been 
about  to  utter  went  unrecorded 
against  him;  he  whistled  softly  in¬ 
stead,  for  he  recognized  by  the  shape 
and  feel  of  it  that  a  plump  pocket- 
book  lay  there  within  the  grasp  of  his 
fortunate  hand.  Rising,  he  peered 
quickly  to  right  and  left.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  He  crossed  the  street, 
pausing  momentarily  under  the  pallid 
illumination  of  a  sputtering  arc  to  in¬ 
spect  his  find.  A  glance  served — he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  banknotes,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them,  before 
slipping  the  pocketbook  inside  his 
shabby  coat  and  plunging  hastily  into 
the  deeper  shadows. 

Ten  blocks  onward,  any  fanciful 
hue  and  cry  that  he  conceived  to  have 
resounded  in  his  wake,  growing  faint¬ 
er  in  the  distance,  the  fugitive  paused- 
A  sign — “L.  Levinsky,  Clothing,  Hats, 
Shoes” — looming  semicircularly  on  an 
unwashed  window,  claimed  the  rene¬ 
gade’s  attention.  A  glimmer  of  light 
within,  indicated  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  yet  open  to  the  importuni- 
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ties  of  chance  customers.  Sport  fin¬ 
gered  the  latch  furtively,  and  then 
entered.  It  was  I.  Levinsky  himself 
who  came  forward  to  attend  him. 

“Shoes,”  said  Sport  McMacken 
briefly. 

Isadore  Levinsky  was  not  merely 
a  salesman;  he  was  also  a  hypnotist. 
The  unsuspecting  purchaser,  having 
tendered  a  twenty-case-note  from  an 
obviously  well-filled  purse  in  payment 
for  the  shoes,  at  once  became  pros¬ 
pective  manna  from  the  mist.  Hence 
it  was  a  metamorphosed  Sport  that 
issued  forth  from  I.  Levinsky’s  some¬ 
thing  like  an  hour  subsequently.  In 
natty  surge  suit,  nearrpanama,  ox- 
blood  oxfords — to  say  naught  of  mer¬ 
cerized  underwear,  silkoid  hose,  silk- 
aline  shirt,  silkette  four-in-hand,  glass 
pearl  stick  pin,  oroide  cuff-links — in 
fact,  to  all  appearances,  a  citizen  of 
distinction.  Seventy-six  dollars  had 
the  outfitting  cost  him — seventy-six 
dollars  in  cash.  In  the  quasi-gloom  of 
his  little  railed-off  office,  Isadore 
Levinsky  massaged  his  hands.  Seven¬ 
ty-six  dollars’  sale,  and  he  had  been 
about  to  lock  up  for  the  night  when 
it  happened.  Think  of  it! 

While  in  the  temporary  privacy 
of  Levinsky’s  dressing  room,  McMac¬ 
ken  had  taken  a  hasty  inventory  of 
his  capital.  The  pocketbook  had  con¬ 
tained  originally  four  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  in  currency — and  but  little 
else;  there  were  three  stamps  of  the 
two-cent  denomination,  and  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  was  written  a  few 
figures ;  and  stencilled  on  the  inner 
lining  in  gold  letters  was  a  name — 
probably  that  of  the  owner — Melrose 
Jordan.  In  view  of  the  present  posr 
sessor’s  manifest  disregard  for  any 


prior  rights  in  the  premises,  this  name 
however,  seemed  of  negligible  impor¬ 
tance. 

Outside,  the  fog  was  being  precip¬ 
itated  in  a  fine  mist  that  threatened 
to  become  a  steady  drizzle.  Our  ad¬ 
venturer  stood  under  an  awning,  for 
the  moment  undecided.  A  cab  drawn 
by  lagging  steeds  swerved  in  toward 
the  curb,  slowed  down  and  stopped. 
“Kerridge?  Anywhere  ye  wanta 
go?”  came  ingratiatingly  from  the 
blurred  figure  on  the  box. 

Upon  small  pivots  do  large  hinges 
revolve.  R.  Elliot  McMacken  hadn’t 
thought  of  it  before,  but  the  idea  sug¬ 
gested  was  not  without  its  merits.  A 
carriage  suggested  a  railway  station; 
at  the  railway  station  were  trains 
bound — east,  north,  west,  south. 
To  a  man  with  money,  the  field  was 
wide,  wide-  Sport  entered  the  vehicle. 

“Union  Depot,  Jack,”  he  directed 
succinctly- 

A  droning  litany,  that  fell  upon  his 
ears  as  he  passed  through  the  general 
waiting-room,  determined  his  further 
movements.  “N-n-ng  ’ra-in-n  go-in- 
ng  nor-th !  Nang-um-m-m !  Br-r-r- 
ng !  N-ng-cago !  N-points  b-yond-d ! 
On-n  tra-ack  ten-n!”  was  its  import. 
He  stood  in  line,  and  in  his  turn 
passed  a  bill  through  the  barred  win¬ 
dow,  duly  receiving  therefor,  a  ticket 
to  Chicago. 

Seated  later  in  the  smoking  com¬ 
partment  of  the  train  which  bore  him 
forward  through  the  velvety  dark¬ 
ness,  lulled  by  the  rhythmic  chanson 
of  whirring  wheels  on  rail  joints  be¬ 
neath  him,  our  traveller  observed  dis¬ 
interestedly,  a  trio  of  men  who  sat, 
one  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  the 
other  two  on  the  divan  opposite. 
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All  were  of  the  genial,  clean¬ 
shaven,  sophisticated,  American  trav¬ 
elling-salesmen  type-  The  conver¬ 
sation  became  general,  presently 
including  Sport  in  its  mazes,  and 
soon  he  found  himself  acquainted 
and  accepted  at  his  face  value.  Iden¬ 
tities  were  established.  The  man 
next  to  him  was  named  Ewing,  and 
acknowledged  himself  as  associated 
with  one  of  the  three  notable  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  Kentucky  has  achieved 
.a  considerable  noteworthiness — the 
•other  two  being  fine  horses  and 
and  beautiful  women.  Incidentally, 
Ewing  carried  a  flask  of  his  ware, 
which  same  was  duly  introduced  in 
•evidence  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Next  to  Ewing  sat  Thomas  J.  At¬ 
cliff,  asphalt  salesman,  Chicago,  and 
the  third  was  George  W.  Crosby,  St. 
Louis,  hardware. 

McMacken,  in  his  turn,  vouchsafed 
certain  vague  information  as  con¬ 
cerned  himself — hinting  at  mining  in¬ 
terests  in  the  west,  but  with  becoming 
modesty.  Some  one  among  the  others 
— it  may  have  been  Crosby — later 
proposed  an  hour’s  diversion  at  the 
ancient  and  reputable  gentleman’s 
pastime  of  draw  poker — a  suggestion 
which  was  received  with  loud  acclaim 
by  all  of  those  present.  The  wight 
of  the  whisk  broom  having  been  prop¬ 
erly  importuned,  provided  a  lap- 
board,  and  Ewing,  as  it  happened, 
furnished  the  cards  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  needed,  from  his  travelling 
bag. 

Atcliff  dealt.  The  cards  ran  shy 
to  the  point  of  reticence.  All  con¬ 
tributed  the  usual  counter,  and  Cros¬ 
by  shuffled  the  cards  for  another 


round.  It  was  then  Sport’s  privilege 
to  speak  up ;  he  shook  his  head. 
Ewing,  however,  made  shift  to  breach 
the  citadel  with  a  blue  disc.  Atcliff 
and  Sport  each  invested  half  a  dol¬ 
lar,  and  drew  one  and  two  cards  re¬ 
spectively.  Ewing  shaved  his  hand 
to  the  bone. 

“Up  to  you,”  he  remarked  briefly. 

Atcliff  tapped  the  table.  Sport  ad¬ 
vanced  a  red  chip.  Ewing  “saw”  the 
bet,  and  raised  a  blue.  Atcliff  sighed, 
and — came  in  with  a  red  and  two 
blues.  Sport  murmured:  “Beats  me,” 
and  tossed  his  cards  on  the  pack. 

“Money  accrues  from  divers 
sources,”  quoth  Ewing,  augmenting 
the  mound  by  two  more  blues-  At¬ 
cliff  sighed,  and  boosted  the  bet  yet 
again. 

“Sight  me,”  said  Ewing.  The  other 
displayed  the  seven,  nine,  ten,  queen 
and  ace  of  hearts.  Ewing  threw 
down  three  kings  with  an  air  of  sub¬ 
lime  disgust. 

Sport  dealt. 

“I’ll  rift  this  one  for  a  red  bean,” 
Ewing  announced.  Atcliff  stayed, 
Crosby  also.  Sport  kept  out.  After 
the  draw,  the  bet  went  round  thrice. 
Crosby  called,  showing  two  small 
pairs.  Ewing  exhibited  three  nines. 
Atcliff  absorbed  the  stakes  with  a 
trey  full. 

“Bull  luck,”  commented  Ewing. 
“Let  Pa  deal  ’em  once.” 

Sport  started  the  hostilities  this 
time.  Ewing  boosted  the  bet  before 
the  draw.  Atcliff  likewise  saw  fit 
to  venture  a  raise.  Even  Crosby  made 
it  a  blue  chip  better. 

“Here’s  where  we  clean  up,” 
chuckled  Ewing.  “Why  not  remove 
the  restrictions?  I  feel  like  an  aero- 
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plane  myself.” 

“Right,”  said  Atcliff.  Crosby  nod¬ 
ded.  Sport  delved  with  thumb  and 
finger  in  his  inner  pocket,  and 
dropped  a  bill  on  the  central  mound. 

“My  dear  sir!”  said  Ewing.  “Have 
you  no  sense  of  humor?  I  was  only 
fooling.  A  ten-case  note?  My  stars 
— a  twenty!  Pardon  me,  I'm  out.” 

Crosby  choked  on  the  smoke  of  his 
cigar  and  blinked  at  the  plunger  medi¬ 
tatively.  “Well,  I  wear  woolen  hose,” 
he  remarked  finally,  adding  two  fives 
and  a  ten  to  the  pot.  Atcliff  was 
numbered  among  the  fallen. 

“Two  cards,”  said  Crosby. 

“One,”  said  Sport.  “Start  the  bet 
with  a  tenner.” 

“Ten  better,”  returned  the  other  un¬ 
emotionally. 

“Make  it  ten  better.” 

“Raise  you  twenty.” 

Sport  again  delved  in  his  pocket. 
“Fifty  better,”  he  said  pleasantly. 

“Um,”  mused  Crosby.  “Fifty’ll 
about  leave  me  carfare.  Well,  here 
goes !” 

“Tough  luck,”  grinned  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  displaying  four  kings.  Crosby 
sadly  threw  down  three  aces  with  a 
pair  of  tens- 

Fresh  cigars  were  lighted.  Ewing 
brought  out  a  fat  purse  and  hitched 
himself  forward  in  his  place.  Crosby 
discovered  a  further  supply  of  money 
somewhere  on  his  person,  and  kept 
on.  Atcliff  seemed  well  supplied  with 
funds.  The  game  progressed. 

It  was,  mayhap,  an  hour  later,  that 
Atcliff  opened  a  pot  with  a  dollar  bet. 
Ewing,  who  had  been  consistently 
losing,  at  last  claimed  poverty’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  isolated  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stakes.  Crosby  stood  one 


raise  before  the  draw  and  dropped 
out. 

Atcliff  and  Sport  continued  to 
boost  each  other  mercilessly.  On  the 
draw,  the  former  drew  two  cards,  the 
latter  one.  Ewing,  having  failed  to 
help  a  luckless  pair  of  eights,  yelped 
an  execration  and  became  a  spectator. 

“Bet  a  hundred,”  grunted  Atcliff. 

“Raise  you  a  hundred,”  said  Sport 
without  looking  at  his  cards. 

Atcliff  deliberated.  “Hundred 
more,”  he  said. 

Sport  smiled  genially.  “Two  hun¬ 
dred  better,”  he  announced  pleas¬ 
antly. 

Atcliff  disinterred  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  bill  from  his  wallet — a  fifty.  “I 
seem  to  be  touching  bottom,”  he  com¬ 
mented;  “fifty’s  my  pile.” 

Ewing  craned  his  neck  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Sport’s  hand.  A  thing, 
Mr.  Ewing,  not  generally  regarded  as 
good  form  in  polite  society. 

“Come  in  for  what  you  have,”  said 
Sport  cheerfully.  “Small  sums  thank¬ 
fully  received,  and  large  ones  in  pro¬ 
portion.” 

“Thanks  awfully,”  decided  Atcliff. 
“My  feet  seem  to  be  tolerably  wet  as 
it  is.  I  think  I’ll  save  this  half  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  taxi  man.  Good  night !” 

Sport  jumbled  his  cards  in  the 
scrap  heap,  and  raked  in  the  clutter 
of  money.  The  game  was  over.  The 
assembled  company  presently  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  several  sections,  all  ex¬ 
cept  Crosby,  who  was  getting  off  at 
Peoria. 

“What  did  that  fellow  hold?”  At¬ 
cliff  queried  of  Ewing,  as  they  passed 
along  the  aisle  together.  “I’m  a  little 
curious  to  know.  I  quit  with  four 
queens.” 
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building  at  that  time.)  Linda  Lee 
won  by  a  nose.  Compute  the  result 
yourself. 

At  three  o’clock  Sport  bade  Smith 
adieu  and  boarded  the  Hoosier  Lim¬ 
ited  for  Louisville.  On  the  way  he 
met  a  man  wearing  a  polka-dotted 
waistcoat,  who  confided,  after  some 
hours’  acquaintance,  that  he  was  a  big 
league  scout  professionally  engaged 
in  reconnoitering  the  minors  for  fu¬ 
ture  pennant-winners.  Jones  was  the 
name. 

Arrived  at  the  City  of  Colonels  at 
a  not  unseemly  hour,  the  two  supped, 
juleped,  and  Jones  confided  further, 
that  he  knew  a  place  where  one  might 
pass  a  pleasant  hour  dabbling  ones 
feet  in  the  fountain  of  chance  with¬ 
out  getting  needlessly  bedraggled. 
Sport  said  that  he  didn’t  mind. 

Somewhere  near  midnight,  a  man 
behind  a  table  in  a  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed  apartment,  several  floors  up 
and  a  few  blocks  around  the  comer, 
noted  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  a 
small  sphere  which  had  traversed  the 
inner  surface  of  a  sort  of  concave 
bowl  just  previously,  and  tendered 
Sport  some  three  thousand  dollars 
in  bills,  as  a  generous  reward  for  his 
cleverness  in  prognostication. 

Louisville  seemed,  if  anything,  dull, 
the  next  morning.  It  is  a  flat,  rather 
uninteresting  town,  and  smells  of  to¬ 
bacco.  However,  the  flyer  ( ?)  for 
Memphis  leaves,  as  a  rule,  at  10.10 
in  the  forenoon.  Sport  unostenta¬ 
tiously  stepped  aboard  at  10.09- 

At  the  Brunhilde,  overlooking  the 
rejuvenated  river-front  in  Memphis, 
a  short-sighted  desk-clerk  grinned 
somewhat  significantly  at  our  travel¬ 
ler’s  near-panama.  The  grinne  at 


once  sought  the  proprietor  of  the  hos¬ 
telry. 

“Set  a  price  on  this  dump,”  he 
snapped,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
five  minutes  to  spare,  no  more. 

“Furniture,  lease,  good-will — nine 
thousand  bucks,”  said  Boniface,  af¬ 
ter  four  minutes’  self-communion. 

“You’ve  sold  it,”  said  Sport.  “Fix 
up  the  papers.” 

As  the  new  proprietor,  he  accepted 
the  thoughtless  clerk’s  apology, 
stopped  over  for  dinner,  and  later 
sold  out  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
cash,  to  a  man  named  Skinner,  with 
a  margin  of  nearly  ten  minutes  to 
spare  in  order  to  catch  the  outgoing 
train  for  Kansas  City.  The  journey 
being  somewhat  of  longer  duration, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
little  revivifying  sleep. 

In  Kansas  City  he  paused  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  cigar  before  climbing  the  hill, 
tendering  a  one-dollar  note,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  nine  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  change.  Uptown  he  bought 
a  nickeloid  watch  from  a  corner  spell¬ 
binder,  and  presently  was  knocked 
down  by  a  speeding  motorist — who 
paid  him  $500  for  a  bruised  forearm, 
and  a  little  dusting;  yet  later  on,  he 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  his  watch 
in  the  crowd,  attending  a  bargain  sale 
of  granite-ware  dishpans  at  a  5-and- 
10-cent  store.  Willing  spectators, 
however,  promptly  captured  the  pick¬ 
pocket,  and  restored  to  him  an 
elegant  gold  watch,  together  with 
a  roll  of  currency  amounting  to  $250. 
He  refused  to  prosecute  the  offen¬ 
der,  and  at  nine  P.M.  caught  the 
Comet  for  Omaha. 

In  Omaha  one  hears  of  the  Big 
Storm,  and  sees — but  this  isn’t  really 
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a  sightseeing  story.  Having  break¬ 
fasted  and  communed  with  the  bar¬ 
ber,  our  wayfarer  dilly-dallied  on  a 
bench  in  a  little  park,  amusing  him¬ 
self  betimes,  by  feeding  popcorn  to 
the  Chinese  chickens — and  by  taking 
off  a  trial  balance  of  his  assets  and 
liabilities  with  a  stub  of  pencil  on  the 
margin  of  a  Times-Graphic.  These 
calculations  showed  that  he  possessed 
in  negotiable  collateral  the  sum  of 
$11,011.06,  the  six  cents  of  which 
was  in  stamps. 

And  then — a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

UNEXAMPLED  INVESTMENT! 

For  ten  days  only  the  unparalleled  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  the  public  to  purchase 
at  par,  three  thousand  shares,  at  $50  each,  in 
The  Central  Brazil  Rubber 
Plantation  Syndicate,  Limited 
Home  Office,  Jefferson  Block,  St.  Louis, 
U.S.A. 

Cable  Address,  Cebrarucco 

The  announcement  was  followed 
by  more  extended  and  attractively  ex¬ 
plicit  paragraphs  explaining  the  rare 
chance  of  fortune  presented  to  the 
conservative  investor,  the  unheard-of, 
almost  unbelievable  profits  already 
being  garnered  by  the  company,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  capitalization,  strength,  backing, 
etc.,  of  the  undertaking,  its  plans,  its 
splendid  promises,  its  absolute  integ¬ 
rity. 

“Safe,  Certain,  Sixteen  Per-Cent, 
on  the  Investment!”  was  the  final 
compelling  paragraph.  Sport  read 
the  whole  page  over  twice,  and  the 
euphony  of  that  final  sentence  stirred 
his  pulses  strangely.  “Safe,  Certain, 
and  Sixteen  Per-Cent!”  It  sounded 
more  and  more  alluring.  He  feared 


that  it  was  already  too  late — that  his 
opportunity  had  only  knocked  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  He  got  into  imme¬ 
diate  action,  hieing  him  in  person  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  office,  hastily. 

“Want  two  hundred  shares,”  he 
wired.  “Advise  if  available.” 

The  reply  came  with  reasonable 
celerity.  “Original  block  sold  out 
Have  option  200  shares  till  tomorrow 
at  55.  If  O.K.  wire  purchase  price, 
Windward  National  Bank,  our  order 
quick.” 

Galvanized  into  immediate  action, 
our  embryo  chevalier  d’investment 
hurriedly  took  advantage  of  this  last 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
After  which  he  took  time  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  himself.  Beyond  all  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  the  stock 
would  touch  65,  or  even  higher,  with¬ 
in  a  week-  He  felt  it  by  some  clair¬ 
voyant  instinct. 

Meanwhile,  Omaha  seemed  a  hum¬ 
drum  and  uninteresting  place,  withal. 
He  thought  it  not  unadvisable  to 
make  a  little  flying  dash  down  to  the 
home  office.  So  he  bought  a  ticket 
and  had  a  lower  reserved. 

Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  then, 
R.  Elliott  McMacken,  flecked  with 
the  dust  of  several  leagues  of  travel¬ 
ing,  descended  from  the  train  under 
the  station  sheds  at  St.  Louis,  having 
in  his  pocket  a  single  silver  dollar  yet 
unnegotiated.  And  having  descended, 
he  entered  a  waiting  hack  or  cabriolet, 
mentioning  to  the  patient  driver  cer¬ 
tain  directions  concerning  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Block. 

A  short  drive  brought  him  thither. 
The  fare  was  an  even  dollar. 

Sport  stood  in  somewhat  dubious 
contemplation  of  a  squat,  squalid, 
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smoke-discolored  edifice,  whose  three 
stories  were  tenanted  by  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  array  of  enterprises,  rang¬ 
ing  from  second-hand  goods  to  rooms 
for  light  housekeeping.  There  being 
no  elevator,  he  climbed  two  flights  of 
rickety  stairs  before  finding  that 
which  he  sought. 

A  frosted  glass  door  bore  the  in¬ 
signia:  “Central  Brazil  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany — Office.”  The  visitor  rapped, 
listened,  turned  the  knob.  The  door 
was  not  locked.  He  opened  it  and 
gazed  into  the  room. 


There  was  a  desk,  table,  chairs — 
all  empty.  Discarded  pamphlets,  liter¬ 
ature  of  an  advertising  nature,  lay 
strewed  upon  the  floor.  He  stepped 
to  the  abandoned  desk,  and  with  an 
air  of  stolid,  half-bored  curiosity, 
picked  up  and  examined  a  printed 
business  card  which  lay  thereon. 
“The  Central  Brazil  Rubber  Planta- 
ion  Syndicate  Limited,”  he  r  ead, 
and,  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer,  in 
smaller  type,  the  words : 

"Melrose  Jordan,  president.” 


The  Leper 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WOLFSOHN 

In  a  dangerous  experiment  with  physicology  a  doctor  is  the  indirect  cause  of 
his  friend’s  death. 


OGER  LAWSON 
was  not  feeling  fit. 
His  trip  down  to 
Central  America 
had  been  a  success 
as  far  as  business 
was  concerned,  and 
now  he  was  returning  with  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  junior  partnership  and 
an  income  that '  meant  that  he  and 
Marion  Wyland  would  be  able  to 
afford  the  little  bungalow  on  the 
South  Shore,  which  had  been  their 
hearts’  desire  for  three  years.  But 
Lawson  was  not  happy.  He  could 
not  seem  to  shake  off  a  feeling  of 
dreadful  depression  which  had  settled 
over  him  like  a  pall.  He  could  trace 
that  feeling  back  to  the  day  of  his 
talk  with  the  dignified  gray-haired 
scientist  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
vacation  he  gave  himself  to  see  the 
Panama  Canal. 

They  sat  together  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  train  and  had  naturally 
fallen  to  talking.  From  discussing 
this  wonder  of  modern  engineering 
they  had  come  to  speak  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  tropical  land  through  which 
they  were  travelling.  Here  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  at  home  and  he  told  his 
companion  much  about  the  marvelous 
resources  of  this  country.  Of  course 
Lawson  had  wished  to  know  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  had  not  been  developed, 
and  the  professor  had  explained  it  was 


due  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  for  the  white  race.  Then  their 
talk  had  switched  to  the  subject  of 
sickness  and  disease,  and  they 
chanced  to  mention  leprosy.  Lawson's 
knowledge  of  this  subject  was  very 
limited,  but  the  professor,  whose  store 
of  general  information  seemed  inex¬ 
haustible,  had  been  able  to  give  him 
many  details-  Lawson’s  quick  imag¬ 
ination  had  been  fired;  he  had  seen 
a  play  in  New  York  the  previous 
winter  dealing  on  this  subject,  and  it 
had  left  a  vivid  impression  on  him. 

“Is  it  absolutely  incurable  ?”  he  had 
asked. 

“As  incurable  as  any  disease  can 
be,”  said  the  professor.  “Men  have 
had  it  for  years  and  not  known  it,  and 
eventually  died  from  something  else. 
But  in  its  common  form,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years.  I  saw  a  leper 
in  India  who  had  been  living  away 
by  himself  after  he  found  he  had  the 
disease,  so  the  authorities  could  not 
get  him,  but  had  at  last  been  found 
out.  They  were  taking  him  away  in 
an  open  cart.  It  was  horrible.” 

“Do  they  ever  get  loose  among  the 
people?”  asked  Lawson. 

“Only  in  such  a  case  as  this,”  an¬ 
swered  the  professor.  “When  a  man 
realizes  that  he  has  the  disease  and 
that  it  means  a  living  death  for  him  in 
a  leper  colony  after  the  authorities 
find  it  out,  then  sometimes  he  goes  far 
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away  where  no  one  will  know  him. 
Of  course  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  a  man  in  that  condition  to  get  into 
any  civilized  community  where  there 
is  medical  inspection.  But  they  will 
go  to  those  places  where  they  can  get 
in  among  the  people  unnoticed,  and  so 
live  a  little  longer  in  human  society. 
For  instance,  a  place  like  this  would 
be  quite  ideal.” 

“Is  it  possible  for  you  or  me  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  from  any  one  near 
us?”  inquired  Lawson. 

“I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  It 
is  only  when  it  has  advanced  so  far 
that  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
skin  and  nails,  begin  to  come  off,  that 
it  is  possible  for  somebody  else  to  get 
it.  And  I  believe  that  contagion  from 
this  source  has  been  know  to  happen 
long  after  the  leper  himself  has  been 
removed  from  the  spot.  But  you  are 
not  enjoying  this.  There,  see  that 
large  red  flower  on  the  bank ;  it 
catches  insects  and  eats  them  alive.” 
And  so  the  talk  had  drifted  off  into 
other  channels. 

But  that  conversation  had  taken  a 
powerful  hold  on  Lawson’s  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  more  so  than  he  himself  realized. 
The  unaccustomed  climate  and  food 
were  probably  the  direct  causes  of  his 
not  being  able  to  shake  off  the  morbid 
trend  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  lost 
his  appetite,  and  was  very  glad  when, 
after  three  weeks  on  the  Isthmus,  his 
firm  had  wired  him  to  take  the  next 
boat  back;  they  needed  him  at  the 
office. 

The  trip  back  was  not  enlivening 
his  spirits  or  giving  him  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  outlook  on  life.  He  had  no  desire 
for  his  food  and  he  slept  very  badly. 
The  morning  when  he  arrived  in  New 


York,  after  he  had  interviewed  the 
partners,  who  had  congratulated  him 
and  offered  him  the  position  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  he  called  up  his 
old  boyhood  friend  and  college  chum, 
Doctor  Philip  Bradley,  and  made  an 
appointment  for  that  afternoon. 

In  the  last  sk  years  the  friends  had 
seen  very  little  of  each  other,  though 
they  both  felt  that  the  friendship  still 
endured.  So  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  Lawson  had  called  up  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  knowing  that  he  would  give  him 
both  friendly  and  professional  aid, 
though  each  would  be  independent  of 
the  other. 

Lawson  was  at  the  office  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  the  appointed  time,  and 
was  compelled  to  wait  as  Dr.  Bradley 
was  engaged.  Knowing  he  was  wel¬ 
come,  he  wandered  into  his  friend’s 
private  study,  and  picking  up  a  book 
haphazard  off  the  table,  he  settled  him¬ 
self  in  the  big  arm-chair  to  read  and 
wait.  He  did  not  find  the  book  partic¬ 
ularly  interesting.  It  dealt  with  ex¬ 
periments  in  physicology  relative  to 
the  results  of  suggestion  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  nervous  diseases. 
It  was  much  underlined  in  places  and 
had  evidently  been  thoroughly  perused 
by  Doctor  Bradley.  Soon  he  let  it 
drop  in  his  lap  and  became  deeply  im¬ 
mersed  in  his  own  thoughts.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  doctor  came  in.  Af¬ 
ter  they  had  exchanged  cordial  greet¬ 
ings,  Lawson  jumped  straight  to  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

“Phil,  I  am  not  feeling  right  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what’s  the  matter 
with  me,”  he  said. 

“All  right,  old  man,  tell  me  what’s 
troubling  you,”  replied  Bradley. 

“Well,  I  haven’t  been  sleeping  good, 
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and  then,  I  have  no  appetite,  and  I 
feel  generally  down  in  the  mouth.” 

“H-mn,  how  long  have  you  been 
feeling  this  way?” 

‘‘About  three  weeks.” 

‘‘Seems  to  me  I  remember  your 
sending  me  a  card  from  Panama. 
When  did  you  get  back?” 

“This  morning.” 

“Let’s  see  your  tongue.  Hmm ; 
pretty  thick.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
I  can  tell  you  now.  It  is  quite  possible 
you  have  caught  one  of  the  local 
fevers  down  there,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  is  anything  to  worry  about.  Tell 
you  what  I’ll  do — take  a  specimen  of 
your  blood  and  examine  it  tomorrow 
morning,  and  you  drop  in  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Then  perhaps  I  can  give 
you  something  more  definite.  Roll 
up  your  sleeve.” 

He  got  out  his  slides  and  needle 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  simple 
operation  was  over.  “Now  I  can  give 
you  about  five  minutes  more,  old 
scout,  and  then  you  must  excuse  me. 
I  am  putting  in  all  my  spare  time  on 
some  experimental  work  in  physicol- 
ogy,  like  that  stuff  you  have  been 
reading  there.  But  tell  me,  how  was 
your  trip;  of  course  you  saw  the 
Canal?” 

“Oh,  I  enjoyed  the  big  ditch  quite 
well;  it’s  a  great  piece  of  work.  I 
was  only  sorry  that  Marion  was  not 
there  with  me;  she  would  have  liked 
it  so  much.  By  the  way,  I  met  an  aw¬ 
fully  interesting  old  chap  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  train — a  professor  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  You  and  he 
would  have  got  along  fine  together. 
That  man  has  been  all  over  the  world. 
Why,  he  was  even  telling  me  about  a 
leper  he  saw  in  India.  Do  you  know, 


Phil,  I  have  been  wondering  since  if 
they  ever  get  over  to  this  hemisphere. 
This  professor  told  me  it  was  quite 
possible  to  run  into  one  down  there  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  where  they  come  for 
a  last  fling  at  life.  Have  you  heard 
anything  like  that?” 

“Well,  we  do  get  cases  every  now 
and  then  over  here,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  there  may  have  been  a  few 
down  there.  Look  out  man,  you’ll 
ruin  that  book !’’ 

For  Lawson  had  suddenly  stood  up, 
and  the  book,  which  had  been  lying 
forgotten  on  his  knee,  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
The  doctor  reached  for  it 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  guess  it’s  not 
hurt.  What  have  you  been  reading 
this  stuff  for?  Isn’t  it  considerably 
out  of  your  line?  Did  you  get  any¬ 
thing  out — ” 

He  suddenly  stopped  and  shot  a 
quick  glance  at  his  friend.  But  the 
other  had  been  paying  very  little  at¬ 
tention,  for  he  was  gazing  into  vacan¬ 
cy  with  a  troubled  look  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  doctor  got  up  briskly. 

“Sorry  to  put  you  out,  old  chap, 
but  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  yet 
You  run  along  home  and  go  to  bed. 
I  wouldn’t  advise  that  you  see  much 
of  anybody  for  the  next  few  days 
till  we  know  just  what’s  the  matter 
with  you.  Walk  down  here  to-morrow 
about  this  time.” 

While  he  was  talking  he  had  slipped 
on  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves.  He 
walked  to  the  door  with  his  friend. 
“Don’t  forget,  this  time  to-morrow. 
Good-bye.”  And  he  held  out  his 
hand.  Lawson  took  it  mechanically, 
and  then  noticed  the  glove. 

“What  in  the  dickens  have  you  got 
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those  on  for?”  he  asked. 

Dr.  Bradley  looked  embarrassed 
for  a  moment. 

“Why,  you  see — well,  I  have  to 
handle  a  contagion  case  next,  and  you 
know  we  doctors  can’t  be  too  careful. 
Good  bye.”  And  he  shut  the  door. 

When  Lawson  got  to  his  rooms, 
he  ’phoned  his  office,  saying  he  would 
not  be  down  for  a  few  days  as  his 
doctor  had  ordered  him  to  stay  in. 
Then  he  called  up  Marion.  He  had 
written  her  that  he  would  be  at  her 
home  this  evening.  She  answered  the 
’phone  herself  and  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  his  voice. 

“Oh,  Roger,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
back.  When  did  you  get  in?  Did 
you  have  a  good  trip?  I  am  so  glad 
you  thought  to  call  me  up  right  away. 
Of  course  you  are  coming  up  for  sup¬ 
per?”  And  she  stopped  for  want  of 
breath. 

“Just  a  minute,  dear.  Now  one  at 
a  time.  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  get  up  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night, 
either,  I  am  afraid.  Now  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment;  don’t  break  in.  What’s  that, 
don’t  I  want  to  come!  Now  listen 
dear,  you  know  I  would  if  I  possibly 
could,  but  just  now  there  are  some 
things  that  I  can’t  put  aside.” 

“What’s  the  reason  that  you  can’t 
come?”  she  wanted  to  know. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  right  now,  dearest, 
but  you  know  it  must  be  a  good  one.” 

“Aren’t  you  well?  Your  voice 
doesn’t  sound  at  all  natural.  What  is 
it,  Roger?”  she  begged. 

"Why,  how  foolish  you  are;  I  am 
feeling  as  fine  as  silk.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  to-morrow  if  I  can.” 

“Well,  if  you  can’t  tell  me,  I  don’t 


know  whether  I  will  be  in  to-morrow 
or  not.”  He  could  almost  feel  the  ice 
in  her  voice.  “Here  you  have  been 
away  five  weeks  now  and  your  last 
letters  have  been  so  cold  and  unlike 
you.  Don’t  you  love  me  any  more?” 

“Darling,  how  can  you  ask  me  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
wonderful  piece  of  nfews  to  tell  you 
when  I  see  you  again,  about  the  office. 
What?  No,  I  won’t  tell  you  now.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  want  to  tell  me 
anything  now,  good-bye.”  And  a  little 
click  showed  she  had  hung  up. 

Lawson  stood  for  a  moment  staring 
dumbly  into  the  mouthpiece.  Then 
“Number  please,”  said  Central,  and  he 
hung  up  the  receiver  and  went  slowly 
to  his  room.  He  undressed  and  went 
to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  tossed 
about  for  hours,  his  brain  racing  like 
mad.  Towards  morning  he  dozed  a 
little,  but  his  slumbers  were  broken 
by  hideous  nightmares.  His  body  was 
wet  with  a  damp  perspiration.  Morn¬ 
ing  finally  came  and  he  got  up,  shaved, 
bathed  and  dressed  himself  scrupu¬ 
lously  immaculate.  Then  he  surveyed 
himself  in  the  glass.  What  he  saw 
was  a  five-foot-ten  specimen  of 
straight  American  manhood,  a  face 
distinctively  good  looking,  with  reg¬ 
ular  features,  dark  grey  eyes,  brown 
hair  and  a  complexion  darkened  by 
out-door  exposure.  But  that  peculiar 
glow  of  life  and  health  was  lacking 
and  so  the  usual  pleasant  attractive¬ 
ness  of  countenance  was  lost.  With 
a  sigh,  Lawson  turned  away.  He  went 
out  into  the  busy  life  and  bustling 
throngs  of  a  New  York  morning. 
Everywhere  he  thought  people  turned 
and  looked  at  him  with  suspicion. 

“I’ll  not  have  another  night  like  last 
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night,”  he  said  to  himself.  He  went 
into  a  drug  store  and  asked  for  some 
laudanum  in  capsules. 

“Can’t  sell  it  without  a  physician’s 
prescription,”  said  the  drug  clerk. 

“I  don’t  want  much,”  said  Lawson, 
“just  enough  to  get  a  good  night’s 
sleep.  I’ve  been  doing  some  heavy 
work.”  Here  he  slipped  a  bill  across 
the  counter. 

“Well,  I  guess  I  can  let  you  have 
a  little,”  said  the  clerk.  “You  look  as 
if  you  needed  a  sleep." 

Lawson  pocketed  his  purchase  and 
went  out.  Then  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him.  He  went  to  several  stores 
and  in  each  he  got  the  same  amount 
of  the  drug  in  the  same  way.  He  put 
all  the  capsules  into  one  bottle  and 
threw  the  rest  away. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  about  until 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  doctor’s  office. 
Again  he  was  ahead  of  time  and  went 
into  the  private  study.  He  settled 
himself  in  the  big  chair  to  wait.  The 
title  of  a  book  on  the  table  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  “What  We  Know  About 
Leprosy.”  He  picked  it  up  and  started 
to  read.  Soon  he  was  deeply  en¬ 
grossed.  He  did  not  notice  that  the 
door  opened  a  crack  and  then  softly 
closed.  It  was  a  half  hour  before 
Dr.  Bradley  came  in. 

“Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  old 
man,”  he  said.  “But  I  had  a  rather 
bad  case  just  now.”  Lawson  noticed 
that  he  had  on  rubber  gloves  and  he 
had  not  offered  to  shake  hands. 

“How  are  you  today,”  continued 
Dr.  Bradley.  “Feeling  any  better?” 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
went  on,  “Funny  thing  about  that 
blood  of  yours.  There  were  some  pe¬ 
culiar  things  I  couldn’t  make  out  in 


it.  They  looked  like  white  blood  cor¬ 
puscles  that  had  undergone  a  change. 
So  I  sent  it  down  to  the  Experimental 
Laboratories  and  they  promised  to 
give  me  a  report  on  it  this  afternoon. 
If  they  don’t  ’phone  me  in  half  an 
hour,  I’ll  call  them  up.  Meanwhile 
you  don’t  mind  waiting  here,  do  you? 
Just  make  yourself  comfortable.  You 
must  excuse  me ;  this  is  my  busy  time.’' 
And  he  went  out  again. 

Lawson  resumed  his  reading.  He 
had  come  to  that  part  of  the  book 
which  treated  of  the  symptoms  of 
leprosy.  “The  disease  first  attacks 
the  extremities ;  the  fingers  when 
pinched  remain  white  and  have  no 
feeling.”  He  pinched  his  finger  and 
to  his  distorted  vision,  the  spot  be¬ 
came  dead  white.  He  scratched  the 
back  of  his  hand  with  his  finger  nail, 
and  the  sunburned  skin  showed  a 
white  line.  He  read  farther  and  each 
symptom  seemed  to  fit  into  his  own 
case.  Then  he  became  aware  of  the 
telephone  in  the  next  room.  Dr. 
Bradley  was  talking. 

“Hello,  Experimental  Labora¬ 
tories?  Yes,  this  is  Dr.  Bradley. 
Have  you  that  report  for  me.  All 
right.  Hello.  Yes,  this  is  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ley  himself.  Yes,  I  know  him  per¬ 
sonally.  Why,  he  is  here  now.  He 
has  been  down  in  Panama.  In  Asia 
did  you  say?  Oh,  yes,  I  get  you.  No, 
not  at  all-  About  three  weeks  ago.” 
A  long  silence.  “I  will  attend  to  it. 
All  right,  good  bye.” 

Lawson  held  his  breath  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Was  his  friend  coming  in! 
No,  evidently  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
laboratory.  Well,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  now.  The  book  said  that  one 
in  ten  thousand  caught  the  disease  as 
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he  had.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  that  one,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it  now.  He  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
paused  by  the  table.  Absent-mind¬ 
edly  he  picked  up  another  book  on 
which  his  hand  was  resting,  and  care¬ 
lessly  turned  the  leaves-  A  picture 
caught  his  eye.  It  showed  leprosy  in 
its  last  stages.  He  looked  at  the  title 
of  the  book.  It  was  called  “Incurable 
Diseases.” 

With  a  shudder  he  turned  away, 
“Never  that,”  he  muttered.  He  drew 
the  tube  of  capsules  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  morning,  from  his 
pocket,  and  quickly  swallowed  them 
all.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  desk, 
and  drawing  a  sheet  of  paper  to  him, 
began  to  write.  He  wrote  steadily 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  he  folded  up 
the  note,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  ad¬ 
dressed  it  and  sealed  it.  This  finished, 
he  stood  up  and  stretched  himself,  like 
a  man  who  is  tired.  For  the  moment, 
he  looked  quite  peaceful  and  happy. 

The  door  opened  and  Dr.  Bradley 
came  into  the  room.  He  saw  his 
friend  standing  by  the  table,  with  his 
fist  tightly  clenched.  His  face  was 
ghastly  white.  On  the  table  lay  the 
book  of  incurable  diseases,  and  at  a 
glance  the  doctor  saw  that  it  was  open 
at  the  subject  of  leprosy.  The  edge 
of  the  leaf  was  still  dog-eared  as  he 
had  left  it  on  purpose.  He  quickly 
crossed  to  his  friend’s  side  and 
grasped  him  by  the  elbow. 

"Why,  old  man,  what’s  the  matter? 
Are  you  ill?”  and  as  Lawson  tried 
to  draw  away,  he  asked,  "Tell  me,  is 
there  anything  wrong?” 

Lawson  slowly  withdrew  himself 
from  his  friend’s  hold.  “Don’t  touch 


me,  Phil,  it  isn’t  safe.  I  have,”  here 
his  voice  faltered  and  broke,  “I  have,” 
again  he  stopped,  unable  to  control 
himself.  Then  he  turned  and  pointed 
to  the  open  book  with  its  horrible  il¬ 
lustration,  “Leprosy.”  Then  as  Brad¬ 
ley  made  a  move  toward  him,  he  cried 
out,  “For  God’s  sake,  man,  keep  away ; 
do  you  want  to  get  it?  Keep  away, 
I  tell  you.  It  will  soon  be  over  now.” 

After  a  moment  he  raised  his  head, 
which  had  fallen  on  his  breast,  and 
never  did  Dr.  Bradley  see  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  woe  and  suffering  on  any 
human  countenance  before.  So  strong 
was  it  that  it  pierced  the  man’s  thick 
outer  shell  of  self-centered  egoism, 
and  touched  the  human  heart  of  him, 
so  that  he  forgot  that  this  was  an  im¬ 
portant  experiment  in  physicology  and 
remembered  that  this  man  was  his 
friend  and  not  a  case. 

“It’s  all  right,  old  chap,  don’t 
worry,”  he  said,  and  then  he  stopped, 
for  Lawson  was  not  listening  to  him. 
His  eyes  had  a  far-away  look,  and  he 
was  muttering  to  himself. 

“Poor  Marian,  she  didn’t  know 
what  had  come  over  me;  she  thought 
I  didn’t  love  her  any  more  and  I  could 
tell  it  nearly  broke  her  heart.  But  I 
couldn’t  tell  her  what  I  thought  until 
I  knew  whether  my  suspicions  were 
right  or  not.  God  knows  I  love  her 
more  than  life  itself.  She  will  know 
that  now.  It’s  there,  Phil,  in  that 
note;  see  that  she  gets  it,  but  don’t 
let  her  come  near  me,  afterwards.  I 
wish  I  could  stay  to  comfort  her.  It 
will  be  hard  for  her,  Heaven  knows 
how  hard.  But  in  time  she  will  for¬ 
get.  Poor  little  girl !  Poor  little  girl !” 
He  stopped  and  Dr.  Bradley  saw  that 
he  swayed  on  his  feet. 
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“Look  here,  man,”  he  said,  going 
over  to  Lawson  and  violently  shaking 
him.  “Come  to  yourself.  It’s  all 
right,  I  tell  you.”  But  the  other  looked 
at  him  with  uncomprehending  eyes. 
“It  was  only  an  experiment  I  was  try¬ 
ing,  man.  Forgive  me  for  the  pain 
and  trouble  I  have  caused  you,  but  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  science.  I  only 
suggested  this  to  you  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  those  symp¬ 
toms  of  yours,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  malaria.  Now  that  you 
have  spoiled  my  experiment,”  here  he 
gave  a  broken  laugh,  “go  on  back  to 
your  Marian.  She  will  love  you  just 
the  same  as  ever.  Forgive  me,  old 
chap,”  and  here  he  held  out  his  hand. 

But  Lawson  did  not  see  the  hand; 
he  was  staring  at  the  doctor  with 
wide-open,  horror-stricken  eyes,  and 
his  breath  was  coming  in  hoarse  gasps. 

“I — haven’t — got — leprosy,”  he 
jerked  out.  “You — were — only — ex¬ 
perimenting — on — me— is — that — it  ?” 

Dr.  Bradley  nodded  his  head. 
“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “I  am  might¬ 
ily  ashamed  of  myself,  Roger.  I 
never  thought  you  would  take  it  this 


way.  Forgive  me,  won’t  you!”  and 
again  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“It  was — only — an — experiment 
My — God  1”  Little  drops  of  perspira¬ 
tion  stood  out  on  Lawson’s  brow. 
He  opened  his  fist  and  a  little  empty 
bottle  rolled  out  on  the  table  and 
dropped  at  Dr.  Bradley’s  feet.  He 
picked  it  up  and  saw  on  the  label 
“Laudanum.”  For  a  second  his  us¬ 
ually  active  brain  refused  to  give  him 
the  connection.  Then  in  a  blinding 
flash  it  came  over  him.  With  a  sharp 
cry,  he  sprang  toward  his  friend. 

“You  haven’t,”  and  then  he  stopped. 
Lawson  was  standing  with  one  hand 
clenched  over  his  heart,  and  the  other 
held  up  in  a  gesture  as  if  he  were 
fending  off  some  approaching  horror. 
And  in  his  eyes  Dr.  Bradley  saw  such 
an  expression  of  unutterable  loathing, 
and  scorn,  and  disgust,  that  he  reeled 
back  as  if  from  a  blow.  Thus  for  a 
moment  they  held  that  tableau,  but  in 
all  the  time  from  then  till  eternity  will 
it  be  impressed  just  as  strongly  on  the 
vision  of  Dr.  Bradley. 

“You  leper,”  said  Lawson,  and 
crumpled  up  on  the  floor. 


The  Grasping  Hand 

(Confessions  of  a  Nurse) 


BY  GRACE  STUART  REID 


If  you  possess  a  mean,  niggardly  spirit  read  this  amazing  confession  and 
profit  by  it. 


■HAD  passed  through 
\  the  happiest  time 
1  of  my  life — my 
I  training  as  a  nurse 
in  the  New  York 
Hospital.  I  had  had 
my  first  call,  a  case 
of  incipient  typhoid  fever  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick.  The  patient  was  a  young 
girl. 

“Are  you  of  the  Van  Thorps  of 
Albany?”  asked  her  mother,  as  she 
eyed  me  critically,  after  hearing  my 
name. 

I  had  the  honor  of  telling  her  I 
was  of  that  family,  but  in  reduced 
circumstances.  She  was  gratified. 
She  said  she  would  not  have  liked  a 
common  person  waiting  on  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  all  the  time  I  was  with  her, 
she  did  not  once  forget  the  three  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  she  paid  me  for  nursing, 
nor  the  five  dollars  a  day  she  paid 
the  hotel  for  my  board.  She  looked 
upon  me  as  a  maid-of-all-work. 

I  had  been  engaged  as  a  day  nurse, 
but  my  nights  were  never  my  own. 
I  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  suffi¬ 
cient  outdoor  air  before  coming  to 
last  my  stay.  I  was  expected  to  lift 
my  charge  bodily  in  and  out  of  bed, 
a  sizable,  modern-built  girl  of  strong¬ 
er  physique  than  my  own.  When  I 
left,  she  thanked  me  for  my  care  by 
a  pat  on  the  cheek.  Her  mother 
hoped  I  would  continue  to  have  nice 


comfortable  places  and  prompt  pay  as 
I  had  had  with  her. 

I  went  out  of  the  hotel  feeling  as 
if  the  unfashionable  cut  of  my  brown 
ulster  shut  me  off  from  any  say  in 
the  world.  I  was  homesick  for  the 
other  folks  like  me  at  my  beloved  hos¬ 
pital,  for  the  order,  the  esprit-de- 
corps,  the  tangible  results  there  which 
had  made  my  profession  seem  so 
high. 

Footsore  and  heavy-hearted,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  room  in  Fifteenth 
Street  where  I  kept  my  trunk  and 
which  was  to  serve  me  as  a  breathing 
place  between  engagements.  I  had 
no  sooner  reached  it  than  I  received 
a  peremptory  summons  from  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  on 
my  way  with  a  doctor  to  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  a  town  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  half  an  hour’s  ride  from  the 
city. 

“The  family  to  which  you  are  go¬ 
ing,”  said  my  companion  on  the  train, 
“consists  of  mother  and  son.  The 
mother  is  the  pneumonia  patient.  I 
am  not  her  physician.  He  is  all.  I  am 
a  substitute.  Let  me  warn  you  not  to 
be  browbeaten  out  of  your  regular 
price.  Mrs.  Wright  is  notorious  for 
her  parsimony,  but  she  is  very  wealthy. 
Her  son  is  a  glum  fellow.  She 
has  the  shackles  on  him,  I  can  tell 
you.  She  doles  out  his  money  as  if 
he  were  a  schoolboy.” 
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I  recognized  the  son  the  moment  I 
laid  my  eyes  on  him.  He  was  a  medi¬ 
cal  student  at  the  Vanderbilt  College. 
During  my  six  months’  service  at  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  which  was 
a  requisite  to  obtaining  any  diploma 
from  the  New  York  Hospital,  I  had 
seen  him  frequently  as  a  physicians’ 
assistant.  I  disliked  his  immovable 
face  and  his  cool,  business-like  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  patient,  so  singular  in  a 
beginner. 

His  face — still,  clerical,  spectacled 
— is  before  me  now  as  I  looked  upon 
it  when  he  met  me  at  his  door,  as  I 
was  destined  to  look  upon  it  a  few 
months  later  (Heaven  pity  me!)  on 
the  cover  of  a  notorious  blue  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  city  news 
stands. 

Whatever  his  mother’s  stinginess  he 
never  let  me  feel  it.  I  had  carte 
blanche  for  all  the  appurtenances  of 
the  sick-room.  I  could  burn  my  alco¬ 
hol  lamp  without  stinting  its  fuel.  I 
could  revel  in  a  wealth  of  bed-linen 
and  towels.  I  could  indulge,  with  no 
thought  of  laundry  cost,  in  a  love  of 
freshness  in  my  hospital  uniform  of 
blue  cambric  dress,  white  cap,  white 
neckerchief  and  white  apron. 

My  patient,  poor  soul,  was  as  do¬ 
cile  a  creature  as  ever  a  nurse 
handled.  She  responded  to  my  care  in 
a  way  that  thrilled  me  with  a  sense 
of  power.  I  forgot  my  own  fatigue 
as  my  hand  swept  up  and  down  her 
aching  body  and  soothed  her  into 
sleep. 

She  was  too  sick  to  consider  the 
expense  about  her,  but  she  gave  me 
a  curious  inkling  of  her  character. 
Her  son  had  been  assisting  me  one 


evening  with  some  alterations  in  the 
bed.  I  was  kneeling  on  a  foot-bench 
at  its  side.  A  hospital  medal  dangled 
over  her  from  a  ribbon  round  my 
neck.  She  was  drowsing,  and  her 
right  hand  closed  round  the  medal 
so  that  I  could  not  remove  it. 

Adrian  Wright  looked  at  me  with 
an  ironical  smile  I  thought  unkind, 
took  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  from  his 
vest-pocket,  and  rubbed  it  slowly  over 
his  mother’s  hand.  She  dropped  the 
medal  and  seized  upon  the  quarter 
without  rousing. 

Another  day,  those  greedy  fingers 
held  a  lozenge  in  a  clutch  that  flattened 
it  out  as  if  it  had  been  pounded.  Next, 
they  crushed  my  thermometer,  at  a 
time  when  I  was  eagerly  filling  out 
my  bedside  notes  for  the  doctor  with 
a  record  of  decided  improvement  in 
temperature. 

I  prided  myself  on  my  bandaging, 
but  I  had  an  ugly  little  wound  to  dress 
in  the  palm  of  Mrs.  Wright’s  hand. 
When  I  had  attended  to  it,  I  left 
Adrian  in  charge  and  went  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  replace  the  thermometer. 

The  bedroom  had  no  egress  but 
through  a  room  on  each  side  of  it. 
One  of  these,  a  dressing-room,  opened 
on  the  main  hall  of  the  house.  The 
other,  which  had  been  arranged  for 
my  sleeping  room,  opened  on  a  back 
hall  and  staircase.  I  returned  that 
way  and  was  startled  to  hear  Mrs. 
Wright  speaking  in  a  loud  voice. 

“My  boy!  My  boy!”  I  heard  her 
say.  “Can’t  you  trust  your  mother? 
You  know  it  is  for  your  good  in  the 
end.” 

Angry  with  her  son  for  bringing  up 
money  matters  and  disturbing  her  im¬ 
proved  condition,  I  was  about  enter- 
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ing  the  room  to  use  my  authority 
when  he  answered  her  quietly.  What 
he  said  I  did  not  hear,  but  she  began 
to  repeat  after  him  immediately,  the 
psalm  for  the  sick: 

“I  look  for  the  Lord — 

I  look  for  the  Lord. 

My  soul  doth  wait  for  him — 

My  soul  doth  wait  for  him 

In  his  word  is  my  trust.” 

The  mother  did  not  respond. 

“In  his  word  is  my  trust,”  Adrian 
repeated  in  the  gentlest  voice  in  the 
world ;  but  his  mother  was  sleeping. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  facing 
the  crack  of  my  door  which  led  into 
the  bedroom  and  which  had  been 
pushed  to.  As  the  sick  woman  be¬ 
came  motionless  I  saw  Adrian  rise, 
take  an  unused  box  of  sleeping  pow¬ 
ders  from  the  table  by  the  bed,  and 
go  softly  into  the  dressing-room.  He 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  papers 
into  an  envelope  and  replaced  them 
with  a  powder  from  a  bottle  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  his 
trial  he  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
procured  at  a  college  lecture  the  opi¬ 
ate  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
convicted.  May  the  heavenly  Father, 
whose  thoughts  of  mercy  are  greater 
than  we  can  conceive,  have  mercy  up¬ 
on  such  as  I  who  showed  no  mercy! 

When  Adrian  had  replaced  the  box 
of  powders  on  the  table  in  the  bed¬ 
room,  he  went  for  an  instant  through 
the  dressing-room  into  the  main  hall. 
In  that  instant  I  secured  the  plun¬ 
dered  box. 

With  his  prayer  ringing  in  my  ears 
as  the  blasphemy  of  a  hypocrite,  I 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  village.  I 


went  to  a  drug  store  across  the  street 
from  the  one  where  the  prescription 
had  been  filled. 

“Will  you  tell  me  the  nature  of 
these  powders?”  I  asked. 

The  druggist  smelt  and  delicately 
tasted  paper  after  paper ;  looked  at  me 
quizzically,  and  retired  with  the  box 
to  the  end  of  the  store.  He  came 
back  smiling. 

“Whether  self-raising  or  self-right¬ 
eous,  I  cannot  tell,”  he  said,  “but  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  but  flour.  Are  you 
going  to  deceive  a  hypochondriac?” 

“Kindly  keep  them  till  I  call  for 
them,”  I  answered. 

I  took  the  box  and  renewed  the 
prescription  at  the  opposite  drug 
store.  I  returned  home,  leaving  the 
seeds  of  suspicion  which  secured  the 
death  sentence  of  Adrian  Wright,  sus¬ 
picion  which  I  afterward  in  vain  en¬ 
deavored  to  silence. 

Adrian’s  defence  upon  his  trial 
was  that  the  physician  attending  his 
mother  was  a  stranger  who  did  not 
understand  her  constitution;  that  he, 
himself,  seriously  disfavored  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  her  of  opium,  and,  to 
avoid  controversy,  had  substituted 
flour  for  the  opiate  which  he  denied 
giving  and  which  he  claimed  to  have 
burned. 

I  had  come  up  weary  to  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  uncertain  of  any  fitness  for  my 
profession.  I  had  had  there  a  de¬ 
lightful  vision  of  success.  I  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  cruel  shock.  I  longed  to 
be  away.  I  feared  I  knew  not  what. 

As  if  my  nursing  had  linked  hef 
to  my  emotions,  that  evil  day  of  my 
discovery  my  patient  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse.  The  doctor,  coming  in,  found 
her  breathing  painfully — apparently 
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from  her  old  asthmatic  trouble.  He 
decided  to  relieve  her  with  a  single 
drop  of  morphine.  Adrian  was  not 
present. 

The  doctor  charged  his  morphine 
needle,  examined  the  sick  woman 
carefully,  thought  her  easier,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  delay  the  injection,  promis¬ 
ing  to  call  again  when  he  had  made 
other  visits-  And  he  kept  his  prom¬ 
ise. 

Alas  I  While  he  was  away,  his  pa¬ 
tient  had  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep 
from  which  it  had  been  impossible 
to  rouse  her.  Her  labored  breathing 
echoed  through  the  house.  She  had 
sufficiently  overcome  her  attack  of 
pneumonia  to  have  already  sat  up 
several  times.  The  doctor  ordered 
her  now  to  be  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

We  struck  those  poor  bent  shoul¬ 
ders  with  wet  towels.  We  plied  hot 
water  to  those  nerveless  feet  just  slip¬ 
ping  over  Jordan.  We  strove  to  ar¬ 
rest  their  going  with  oxygen  and  an 
electric  battery.  All  in  vain. 

The  unfortunate  woman  died,  it 
was  proved,  of  opium  poisoning. 
Yet,  among  his  visits  the  doctor  had 
lost  his  morphine  needle  from  its 
case.  It  had  not  been  applied  to  her. 
The  sleeping-powders  were  untouched, 
as  I  had  brought  them  from  the  drug¬ 
store. 

And  Adrian,  after  the  opportunity 


I  had  given  him,  by  my  return  to  the 
village,  of  using  his  envelope  of  poi¬ 
son,  had  sat  for  two  hours  at  his 
mother’s  side,  silently  watching  her 
pass  from  life  to  eternity.  As  I  saw 
him  lavish  every  tenderness  upon  her, 
the  mark  of  self-control  fallen  from 
his  face,  I  could  have  screamed  aloud. 
I,  only  I,  knew  the  secret  of  the 
powders. 

For  ten  years  I  have  been  the  un¬ 
worthy — yes,  with  all  my  heart  and 
life  at  his  command,  still  unworthy — 
wife  of  Adrian  Wright.  When  the 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  to  silence  my  frantic  solicit¬ 
ations,  his  mother’s  body  was  dis¬ 
interred  for  re-examination. 

That  close  right  hand  of  hers,  which 
had  looked  so  pathetic  in  her  coffin, 
had  somewhat  relaxed  in  a  muscular 
convulsion  after  death.  In  its  palm 
was  the  lost  morphine  needle. 

Her  restless  fingers  had  found  it, 
where  the  doctor  had  forgotten  it,  oh 
the  table  by  the  bed.  A  crack  was  in 
it  where  her  tight  hold  had  crushed 
it.  The  break  had  made  a  tiny  open¬ 
ing  in  the  thermometer  wound  for 
the  morphine  to  enter.  Her  son  was 
right  about  the  effect  of  narcotics 
upon  her.  She  had  died  by  her  own 
grasping  hand. 

In  humiliation  and  thanksgiving,  I 
write  this  confession  for  my  children. 


The  Rattler 

BY  J.  HAROLD  HERRMANN 


Bribed  by  Devil  Flynch,  the  half-breed  hides  a  snake  in  Curly  Walsh’s  cot. 
The  snake  strikes  the  wrong  person,  and  .... 


UT  on  the  sun- 
scorched  prairie, 
the  half-breed 
crept,  armed  with 
leather  bag  and 
forked  stick.  Dwarf 
cactuses  abounded, 
and  sage  grew  in  extensive  patches. 

Moving  about  cautiously,  his  black 
eyes  searched  the  sunbaked  trail,  the 
very  crevice  hid  in  the  underbrush. 
He  knew  where  to  find  them,  and  the 
squirming  mass  in  the  bag  told  of  his 
dexterity  in  bagging  them.  Seven¬ 
teen  times  had  he  pinned  the  squat 
heads,  with  their  bead-like  eyes,  to 
the  rock,  deftly  to  raise  and  deposit 
them  in  the  bag.  It  was  a  lucky  day ! 

He  sold  them  to  a  druggist  in  town, 
who  extracted  the  poison  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  which  John  knew  not  and 
cared  little,  but  who  paid  in  cash, 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase 
the  white  man’s  curse,  the  Indian’s 
ruin — whiskey. 

Emerging  from  the  sage  brush — it 
was  hot  even  for  an  Indian — he  threw 
the  bag,  securely  tied  with  leather 
thongs,  beside  him,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  low  boulder  overlooking  the 
wagon  path. 

In  the  distance,  where  it  issued 
from  a  group  of  buttes,  a  man  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  pony.  The  half-breed 
knew  the  man  approaching  at  a  furi¬ 
ous  gallop.  He  spied  the  swarthy 


one  on  the  rock,  swung  his  pony 
around,  and  came  up  at  a  trot. 

“What’re  ye  doin’  here,  John?”  he 
he  queried,  gruffly. 

“Nothin’,  Devil  Flynch.  Jes’  rest¬ 
ing — tired.”  For  further  elucidation 
he  pointed  to  the  bag.  “Been  work- 
in’.” 

“Snakes  ?” 

John  nodded,  chewing  a  wisp  of 
hay.  Then  he  asked  amusedly : 

“Been  over  to  the  Brakes?  Curly 
Walsh  lives  there.  Guess  Curly 
must’ve  driven  ye  off,  by  the  way  ye 
were  riding  I” 

“Damn  it — he  did,  John.  Had 
his  gun  up  before  I  could  git  mine. 
Told  me  he’d  blow  me  full  of  holes 
if  my  cattle  didn’t  stay  away  from 
his  dam.  Ye  know  the  drought  is 
on ;  there  isn’t  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
‘crick’  I” 

But  the  half-breed  knew  it  was  not 
the  drought,  water  or  cattle  that 
caused  the  hot  blood  to  rise  between 
them.  It  was  a  woman,  and  the 
prettiest  woman  in  that  region  of 
barrenness  and  ruthless  men.  As 
matters  stood,  John  wouldn’t  give  the 
proceeds  from  his  bag  of  snakes  for 
the  life  of  either  man.  He  laughed, 
as  he  thought  how  little  they  knew 
,  the  power  of  an  Indian’s  penetration. 

“Why  don’t  ye  lay  for  hint,  some 
night,  Flynch?  A  shot  at  him  when 
he’s  in  bed,  through  the  window — ” 
45 
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“No.  This  country  isn’t  what  it 
used  to  be,  John,  to  get  away  with  a 
thing  like  that.” 

“Why  not  creep  up,  then,  and  burn 
the  crazy  shack.  Curly  and  all  ?  He’d 
be  gone — nobod’d  know — accident. 
He  might've  turned  over  the  light !” 

The  other  thought,  and  decided  he 
didn’t  like  the  idea. 

“Everybody  knows  there’s  no  love 
wasted  ’tween  Curly  and  me.  No, 
it  wouldn’t  do.” 

Big  Devil  Flynch  dismounted  and 
seated  himself  next  to  John. 

“I’ll  git  even  with  him — mark  me! 
What  d’ye  git  for  them  wrigglers, 
John?”  and  he  furtively  touched  the 
bag. 

The  half-breed  read  read  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  his  eyes,  and  yawned. 

“Two  bits  for  the  lot.  Ye  want 
me  to  git  rid  of  Curly  for  ye,  Flynch  ? 
Ye  want  John  to  hide  a  snake  in  his 
bed,  for  company?  Well,  I  might, 
an’  I  mightn’t — depends.  What’s  in 
it  for  poor  John?”  , 

“Did  ye  ever  see  a  'buck’  for  your 
outfit?” 

“No,  but  I  might  see  two  bucks, 
better.  I’ll  git  ye  one  for  Curly, 
specially,  Flynch.  Ye  see,  these  fel¬ 
lers  might  not  do — they’re  little  over 
two  feet.  What  ye  want  is  a  nice,  big 
poison  fang,  say  about  four.  I’ll  git 
ye  one — leave  it  to  John !” 

Flynch  dropped  a  “buck”  into  the 
sinuous  hand. 

“There’s  one.  You’ll  git  the  other 
after  Curly’s  met  Poison  Fang!” 

The  half-breed  gloated  over  it, 
then  laughed  after  Flynch,  as  he 
parted  on  his  pony. 

He  bagged  the  one  that  was  to 
strike  Curly— a  huge,  ugly  looking 


reptile,  with  a  string  of  horny  rattles 
attached  to  the  earthy  body. 

Securely  tied  in  the  bag,  he  carried 
it  through  the  gathering  dusk  to  the 
shack  of  the  woman  that  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  bad  blood  between 
the  men.  It  was  a  long  way,  but  the 
moon  was  out,  and  his  bare  feet  had 
long  become  inured  to  the  prick  of  the 
cactus. 

Arrived,  he  squatted  where  he 
knew  she  must  see  him  from  her 
window. 

“What  are  ye  doin’  out  there, 
John?”  sang  out  her  penetrating 
voice,  once  she  laid  eyes  on  the  in¬ 
truder. 

“Have  ye  somethin’  to  eat,  Meg?” 
raising  a  weather-beaten  hat  in  mock 
courtesy.  “I’ve  not  eaten  all  day- 
sure  ye’ve  got  somethin’  for  poor 
John  ?” 

She  curtly  asked  him  in.  She  was 
wonderfully  beautiful,  as  she  set 
about  cutting  some  bread,  to  which 
she  added  a  slice  of  salt  pork.  Tall, 
straight,  wild  and  untamed,  with  dark, 
defiant  eyes,  as  became  a  woman 
grown  up  away  from  civilization. 

His  sparkling  eyes  followed  her 
voluptuous  form  with  a  brutish  lear 
of  appreciation. 

“You’re  about  as  nasty  a  fellow  as 
is  your  white  father,  Teg  Lynn,  down 
at  ‘Crick’  cabin.  Take  your  eyes  off, 
this  -moment !”  and  she  moved  for  the 
rifle  that  hung  above  her  cot,  her 
deliberate  manner  betraying  she  knew 
how  to  use  it. 

“Have  ye  got  any  money  in  the 
house?”  he  asked,  after  finishing  the 
crude  repast.  “I’ve  done  poorly 
these  days,  Meg,”  and  he  kicked  the 
bag  at  his  feet  contemptuously. 
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“Ye  take  yourself  off,  beggar!” 

Again  there  was  the  move  for  the 
weapon.  He  raised  his  hand  detain- 
ingly. 

“Don’t  do  it !  Poor  John  must  beg 
money,  these  days.  One  snake  in 
three  days,  and  Teg,  my  white  father, 
won’t  give  me  a  penny.  Give  me  two 
bits  an’  I’ll  tell  ye  somethin’.” 

“I  heerd  enough  of  ye,  beggar — 
and  must  be  about  my  work!” 

“But  it’s  about  Devil  Flynch  layin' 
for  Curly  Walsh  to  leave  for  Yellow 
River,  to  git  some  horses !  Mebbe  he 
wants  to  fire  Curly’s  shack-” 

As  he  intended,  he  had  hit  the 
mark.  She  flushed  at  the  men’s . 
names,  then  spoke  defiantly. 

“Ye  tell  Devil  Flynch  as  there’ll  be 
somebody  to  watch  Curly’s  shack 
while  he’s  gone  to-morrow  night. 
Tell  him  to  stay  away,  there  are  bul¬ 
lets  at  night  that  might  put  a  stop  to 
all  his  wretched  meddlin’  I” 

No  doubt  she  loved  Curly  and 
hated  Flynch,  and  between  these  two 
that  were  so  important  in  her  life, 
stood  the  half-breed,  despised,  home¬ 
less,  with  wishes  of  his  own. 

“Give  me  two  bits,  Meg!” 

Evading  his  covetous  gaze,  she 
got  the  money  and  gave  it  to  him,  he 
bowing  cringingly.  Then  grasping 
his  bag : 

“Thank  ye,  lady,  thank  ye  hand¬ 
somely,”  he  said.  “I’ll  tell  Devil — 
yep.  Mebbe  he’ll  be  glad  to  have 
such  fine  company,  when  he  do  come.” 

But  she  drove  him  off. 

Tired  as  he  was,  he  trudged  un¬ 
dismayed  through  the  moonlight  that 
illuminated  the  vast  country  for  miles 
and  miles.  Over  stubble  and  barren 
rock,  through  patches  of  sage,  wind¬ 


ing  in  and  out  among  the  dwarf  hills, 
he  finally  mounted  the  ridge  where 
Curly’s  ramshackle  dwelling  stood, 
built  like  the  eagle’s  eyrie  in  the  cliff 
above  the  brakes. 

Here  he  squatted  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night,  smoking  his  black¬ 
ened  pipe.  The  snake  moved  uneasily 
in  the  bag,  possibly  from  hunger, 
which  served  John’s  purposes  well. 
He  had  a  surprise  in  that  bag  for 
Curly,  whom  he  hated  as  much  as  did 
Devil  Flynch,  if  more  cautiously- 

He  chuckled  inwardly  at  these  two 
white  men  playing  into  his  hands. 
Here  he  was,  by  order  of  Flynch, 
about  to  do  away  with  his  rival,  by 
means  of  old  Poison  Fang  in  the  bag, 
.  who  strikes  unerringly  and  never 
speaks.  He  patted  the  bag  affection¬ 
ately.  Curly  once  out  of  the  way,  it 
was  a  toss-up  whom  the  woman  hated 
most,  Flynch  or  himself.  Besides, 
John  was  not  going  to  abide  by  her 
decision.  Why  had  he  employed  the 
falsehood  that  Flynch  was  coming  to 
burn  out  Curly’s  eyrie?  Because  he 
knew  the  woman  would  come  the  long 
way  to  prevent  it.  She  would  be  there 
conveniently  for  the  half-breed  to 
carry  off,  with  or  without  her  consent. 
He  knew  a  refuge,  so  hidden  in  the 
barren  hills  that  he  might  enjoy  his 
prize,  many  days,  unmolested. 

With  the  dawn,  noises  issued  from 
the  shack,  and  soon  the  occupant 
stepped  out — a  gigantic  man,  rough 
and  uncouth,  just  the  type  to  appeal 
to  a  woman  like  Meg.  He  looked 
down  the  slope  to  where  his  pony 
was  grazing,  when  he  spied  the  half- 
breed  coming  toward  him,  bag  in 
hand. 

“Give  me  a  buck,  Curly !” 
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Curly  tossed  the  coin  to  him. 

“There  ye  are,  if  ye  stop  sneakin’ 
around  the  shack!” 

“Goin’,  Curly,  goin’.  Must  be  off 
to  town,  to  git  my  money  for  the 
snakes  I've  got.  Won’t  meddle  around 
here,  an’  thank  ye,  very  much !" 

Curly  caught  and  saddled  the  pony, 
and  soon  John  accompanied  him  down 
the  trail  to  where  it  crosses  the  wagon 
path  that  led  to  the  town. 

“If  ye’re  going  to  Yellow  River,  let 
John  tell  ye,  don’t  tarry  long,”  he 
gabbled.  “Devil  Flynch  says  he’s 
goin’  down,  and  there’ll  be  jes’  one 
cornin’  back  if  he  meets  ye.” 

“Jes’  ye  stay  away  from  the  shack, 
an’  never  mind  what  Flynch  says. 
Likely,  there’ll  be  jes’  one  of  us  re¬ 
turnin’,  but  his  name  won’t  be  Devil 
Flynch,  take  my  word!” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Curly — for 
your  sake.  So  glad,  I’ve  a  notion  to 
sit  an’  wait  for  ye.” 

“Right  ye  are !  Ye  jes’  hang  around 
tomorrow  at  this  time,  an’  see  me 
corral  the  new  horses.” 

They  parted,  Curly  following  the 
trail,  the  half-breed  ostentatiously 
striking  the  wagon  path. 

When  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  died 
in  the  distance,  he  halted,  and  re¬ 
traced  the  weary  way  to  the  shack. 

Creeping  up,  he  raised  the  window 
and  entered,  having  dropped  the  bag 
before  him.  The  gray  dawn  was 
sufficient  to  show  him  the  cot  in  the 
comer  covered  with  an  old  army 
blanket. 

He  approached,  drew  back  the 
covering,  and  seizing  the  head  of  the 
writhing  serpent  through  a  fold  of  the 
leather,  until  he  might  securely  grip 
the  sinuous  neck-  he  carefully  depos¬ 


ited  it  on  the  cot,  tucking  in  the 
blanket  so  as  to  prevent  its  escape. 
Then  he  left  by  the  way  he  entered. 

He  stayed  away  all  that  day,  but 
with  the  dawn  of  the  next,  he  was 
back  to  see  Curly  return.  Curly  came 
with  his  drove  of  horses,  and  having 
corailed  them,  entered  the  shack,  the 
picture  of  a  tired  man.  The  half- 
breed  knew  he  would  at  once  take  to 
the  cot,  but  he  lurked  about  in  his 
hiding  place  for  quite  another  hour. 
Curly  didn’t  show  any  more,  and  the 
grinning  wretch  ran  down  the  slope, 
across  the  prairie,  to  tell  Devil  Flynch 
of  his  success. 

“Here’s  the  other  buck,”  said 
Flynch.  “When  the  moon  is  up  to¬ 
night,  we’ll  go  and  see  Curly.” 

The  night  came,  and  with  it  the 
moon.  Together,  the  two  men  glided 
over  the  silent  country,  until  Curly’s 
eyrie  rose  silhouetted  against  the 
lighter  sky. 

Stealthily  they  crept  up,  to  peep  in 
the  window.  To  their  surprise  a 
light  was  burning  on  the  table.  Upon 
the  cot  sat  Curly,  older  looking,  pale 
aqd  haggard,  staring  at  the  face  of  a 
dead  woman  lying  in  his  lap.  Be¬ 
neath  an  overturned  chair  lay  what 
seemed  to  be  the  battered  body  of  the 
rattler. 

Their  faces  glued  against  the  pane, 
the  two  stood  petrified  at  this  un¬ 
expected  sight. 

“Let’s  be  goin’,  John,”  whispered 
Flynch.  But  Curly,  looking  up,  had 
already  seen  the  blanched  faces  at  the 
window.  He  raised  the  lifeless  body 
in  his  arms,  and  stepped  out. 

“Here  she  is,  ye  dogs !”  he  said,  as 
he  placed  her  on  the  ground  before 
them.  Then,  drawing  a  crumpled 
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paper  from  his  pocket,  he  offered  it  to 
Flynch.  There  was  the  hasty  scrawl 
of  a  woman’s  hand  on  it,  which  read : 

I’ve  been  watchin’  your  shack,  las’ 
night.  The  Half-breed  hinted  that  Devil 
Flynch  might  try  some  mischief  while  ye’re 
gone.  His  luck  kept  him  away. 

It’s  dawn,  an’  I’m  going.  He  won’t  try 
nothin’  during  the  day.  Kiss  this  paper, 
which  ye’ll  find  under  the  cover  on  the 
cot,— I  did. 

Meg. 

The  woman’s  face  gazed  stark-eyed 
into  the  moonlight.  Upon  the  well- 
rounded  arm,  the  bite  was  plainly  to 
be  seen. 

The  half-breed  threw  himself  over 
it,  to  suck  the  poison  from  the  wound. 
Curly  laughed  a  mirthless  laugh. 

“Ye  fool — she’s  been  dead  these 
last  twelve  hours  I’’  Then,  suddenly 


fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  rival,  he 
added:  “I  know  there’s  no  law  can 
hold  ye  for  this,  but  ye’re  guilty,  or 
ye  wouldn’t  be  around.  There  hasn’t 
been  a  killing  in  this  country  in  years  I 
Roger  Mallon  was  the  last  to  die  in 
his  boots — Devil  Flynch — ye  wolf ! 
I’ll  fight  ye  for  her  body  1” 

And  they  fought,  fought  as  great, 
brutalized  men  of  the  West  will  fight, 
tooth  and  nail,  to  a  finish. 

For  a  moment,  perhaps,  the  half- 
breed  waited,  but  when  he  saw  his 
accomplice  slowly  borne  to  the  ground 
by  the  just  wrath  of  the  smaller  man, 
fear  clutched  him.  Followed  by  the 
cries  of  the  two,  as  they  swayed  back 
and  forth,  he  fled,  never  to  escape  the 
dead  woman’s  haunting  face,  however. 


Requiescat  in  Pace 

BY  ELLIOTT  McELDOWNEY 

Ever  have  any  creepy  sensations  when  a  blue-coated  cop  happened  to  walk 
toward  you?  The  moral  of  the  story  is,  don’t  be  curious  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 


OWN  the  street, 
across  from  me, 
was  strolling  the 
ponderous,  blue- 
coated  figure  of  a 
policeman. 

Fate  nudged  Im¬ 
agination. 

“What,”  thought  I,  “would  happen 
if  I  should  suddenly  break  into  a  run? 
Would  that  fat,  sleepy-looking  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  peace  pretend  he  didn’t 
see  me,  and  continue  on  his  somno¬ 
lent  way,  or  would  he  turn  and  start 
in  pursuit?  And,  if  he  did,  would  he 
command  me  to  halt,  and  then  fire 
his  revolver  into  the  air  and  \vake 
up  the  whole  neighborhood,  bring 
other  blue-coats  to  the  scene,  and 
cause  a  big  disturbance  ?  Maybe 
bring  reporters  from  downtown  look¬ 
ing  for  a  story,  then  find  he  had 
been  fooled,  and  be  the  joke  of  the 
town  the  next  morning — or  what 
would  happen?”  So  my  brain  ran 
on.  That  wasn’t  so  bad,  and  every¬ 
thing  would  have  been  all  right  but — 

Fate  nudged  Curiosity-  Curiosity 
pinched  me  and  I  started  down  the 
street  on  the  dead  run. 

The  policeman  fooled  me.  He 
turned  on  his  heel  as  I  broke  into  a 
run — I  made  enough  noise  to  arouse 
him  and  give  Curiosity  a  chance — and 
started  hot-foot  after  me.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  his  revolver  was  out  and  he 


was  blazing  away  at  me.  He  didn’t 
shout  any  warning  and  he  didn’t  fire 
into  the  air,  for  I  heard  a  bullet  go 
smack  against  the  brick  wall  near  my 
head  and  another  chip  the  walk  be¬ 
side  me.  Curiosity  was  getting  her 
fill. 

I  couldn’t  think  what  to  do.  If  I 
stopped  I  knew  it  would  mean,  at  the 
least,  a  night  on  a  cell  cot.  And  I  was 
afraid  he  might  forget  to  stop  shoot¬ 
ing  and  bury  a  few  of  those  police 
bullets  in  me,  so  I  ran  all  the  harder- 
“If  I  only  could  get  around  the  next 
comer,”  I  thought.  I  got  around  all 
right,  but  as  I  did  so  my  foot  caught 
in  an  iron  grating  in  front  of  a  deli¬ 
catessen  store  and  I  sprawled  full 
length.  A  moment  later,  I  passed  off 
into  unconsciousness  to  the  tune  of 
a  night  stick  on  my  skull.  Curiosity 
had  been  amply  satisfied. 

I  came  around  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  I  was  dragged  to  my  feet  and 
started  back  along  the  avenue.  There 
was  a  police  call  box  on  the  next  cor¬ 
ner  and  I  guessed  that  was  where  we 
were  headed  for.  Neither  one  of  us 
was  saying  a  word — I  realized  I 
might  as  well  keep  my  mouth  shut — 
and  had  got  back  down  the  street 
about  three  doors  on  the  other  side 
of  where  I  had  broken  into  a  run, 
when  Fate  dealt  her  knock-out  blow. 

As  we  passed  one  of  the  tall  brown- 
stone  houses  which  line  the  street,  a 
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■door  at  the  head  of  a  brownstone 
stoop  was  jerked  open  and  a  man 
-clad  in  a  nightshirt  staggered  out  on 
to  the  porch-  When  he  saw  us  he 
called  something  unintelligible  and, 
clutching  the  railing,  started  down  the 
steps.  He  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
forward.  Like  a  drunken  man,  he 
rolled  drown  the  steps,  ending  up 
prostrate  at  the  foot  My  captor 
dragged  me  toward  him. 

As  we  got  to  his  side,  he  struggled 
to  his  feet,  with  the  help  of  the  steps, 
and  stood  swaying  in  .front  of  us.  I 
started  back  in  horror,  as  I  saw  by 
the  light  of  the  corner  arc  that  the 
whole  front  of  his  nightshirt  was 
soaked  in  blood.  His  long,  unkempt 
beard  was  matted  with  blood,  and  he 
dashed  more  blood  from  his  eyes  as 
he  turned  to  us. 

He  reeled  as  he  stood,  but  re¬ 
covered  himself  somewhat,  as  the 
officer  reached  to  help  him.  Then, 
with  one  hand  clutching  wildly  at  his 
throat  and  the  other  pointing  a  blood¬ 
stained  finger  straight  in  my  face,  he 
cried  out,  “Thank  God,  you  got  him.” 
As  I  started  back,  he  reeled  again  and 
fell  forward  at  our  feet.  He  shivered 
once,  rolled  awkwardly  over  until  his 
face,  all  blood  and  horrible  looking, 
was  turned  to  the  sky,  then  lay  still. 

At  that  moment,  three  other  police¬ 
men  arrived  on  the  run.  My  captor 
drew  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his 
hip  pocket  and  slipped  them  over  my 
wrists. 

“Take  him  and  hold  him.  Quick!” 
he  shouted.  “He’s  killed  this  man. 
Shoot  if  he  tries  to  break.” 

Two  officers,  each  twice  my  weight, 
trained  on  me  wicked-looking  re¬ 
volvers,  while  the  one  who  had 


caught  me  bent  over  the  man  on 
the  walk.  1  know  I  went  pale,  and 
I  felt  my  hair  go  up  as  he  finished 
his  examination  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“He’s  dead,  all  right,”  he  said. 

It  wasn’t  until  I  stood  before  the 
precinct  station  captain  and  realized 
he  was  demanding  to  know  my  name, 
that  I  recovered  my  wits- 

“Garrick  Temple,”  I  answered  in  a 
weak  little  voice  I  hardly  recognized. 
I  knew  that  with  a  charge  of  murder 
against  me  it  would  be  idiocy  to  try 
to  hide  under  an  alias.  My  head 
went  giddy  and  I  put  my  hand  to  my 
forehead.  It  felt  wet.  I  looked  at 
my  hand  and  found  it  half  covered 
with  blood.  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  the  other  blood.  Then  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  hand  had  come  down  when 
I  fell  on  what  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  a  broken  bottle.  The  night  stick 
had  knocked  all  thoughts  of  it  out  of 
my  head- 

Weakly,  I  answered  all  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  questions.  I  was  twenty-six,  I 
told  him,  born  in  Kansas  City,  un¬ 
married,  color  white  and  occupation 
a  newspaper  man. 

“What  paper?”  he  asked,  and  his 
voice  seemed  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its 
aggressiveness.  He  was  apparently 
disappointed,  and  a  little  relieved,  I 
think,  when  I  admitted  I  wasn’t  con¬ 
nected  with  any  at  the  moment. 

Then  I  had  to  go  through  the  for¬ 
mality  of  being  weighed  and  standing 
against  a  measuring  stick  while  they 
got  my  height.  I  had  been  thoroughly 
searched  at  first  and  every  last  thing 
taken  from  my  pockets.  Every  ar¬ 
ticle  was  put  away  in  an  envelope 
that  I  didn’t  see  again  for  months. 
Lastly,  he  noted  down  my  appearance, 
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the  condition  of  my  clothes,  where  the 
tom  places  were  and  the  blood  spots. 
At  last  I  was  turned  over  to  the  door¬ 
man  with  orders  to  be  locked  up. 

"And  keep  a  watch  on  him,” 
growled  the  captain. 

It  was  then  about  three  A.M. 

Those  first  few  hours  in  a  cell 
passed  some  way — I  don’t  know  how. 
My  first  caller — that  morning  about 
six  o’clock — was  a  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter.  And  it  was  from  Phil — Phil 
Deston  is  now  enshrined  in  my  heart 
as  my  preserver  and  my  dearest 
friend — it  was  from  Phil  that  I  got 
my  first  gleanings  of  news.  The 
story  was  splashed  all  over  the  front 
page  of  every  morning  paper  in  town, 
he  told  me.  His  own  paper — the 
Gazette — had  my  picture  played  up 
two  columns  across  with  a  three-col¬ 
umn  head.  Their  man  had  been  with 
the  detectives  who  had  ransacked  my 
room  shortly  after  I  was  locked  up, 
and  the  front  page  had  been  made 
over  to  get  in  a  cut  of  a  post-card 
photo  they  had  found  in  the  bottom 
of  my  trunk. 

“Who  was  the  man?”  I  queried, 
after  replying  to  Phil’s  questions. 

“Great  Scott,  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don’t  know  yet  who  you — that 
is,  who  was  killed?”  gasped  my  in¬ 
terviewer. 

I  assured  him  I  had  no  idea. 

“Holy  Smokes!  Say,  promise  me 
you  won’t  let  on  to  the  other  fellows 
you  didn’t  know  that  little  detail  and 
you’re  my  friend  for  life.” 

I  promised  hastily.  He  was  wel¬ 
come  to  his  beat. 

“It  was  James  Collingwood  Phil¬ 
lips.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  gasp. 


“The  artist?” 

‘Sure.” 

Phillips  had  made  a  stir  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  illustrator  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  and  some  ten  years  later 
had  won  fame  in  oils-  A  number  of 
his  pictures  had  been  hung  in  the 
Louvre  and  one  of  an  ex-president 
adorned  the  White  House.  He  had 
gained  notoriety  by  his  refusal  to 
move  from  the  house  where  he  had 
been  bom  to  better  quarters  when 
his  success  came.  Until  Phil  enlight¬ 
ened  me,  I  had  supposed  the  dead 
man  to  be  some  small  tradesman  of 
the  neighborhood.  I  could  see  now 
why  the  newspapers  had  gone  to  the 
story  so  hard.  I  could  see,  also,  how 
ominously  things  had  shaped  them¬ 
selves  for  me. 

Phil  later  admitted  that  for  the 
first  week  he  believed  me  guilty.  The 
second  week  he  was  in  great  doubt. 
By  the  third  week  he  was  sitting  up 
nights  scheming  how  to  prove  me 
innocent — and  I  still  shiver  when  I 
think  where  I  might  be  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Phil. 

Money  was  the  biggest  question 
just  then — money  and  the  lack  of 
friends.  Aspinwall,  the  shifty,  wea¬ 
zen-faced  little  lawyer  whom  Phil 
insisted  I  retain,  got  about  the  last 
of  my  little  store  with  his  retainer. 
It  had  been  mighty  little  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Kansas  City 
when  my  father’s  estate  had  been 
settled  out  there.  As  for  my  friends, 
I  had  absolutely  none  whom  I  could 
call  on  for  aid.  Both  my  parents 
were  dead,  and  I  hadn’t  a  relative  in 
the  world — unless  you  could  count  a 
maiden  aunt  who  had  always  insisted 
I  was  destined  for  a  bad  end.  1  had 
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made  no  close  friends  since  leaving 
school.  The  kaleidoscopic  shifting 
of  faces  in  a  newspaper  office  had  pre¬ 
vented  any  real  comradeship  there. 

Well,  there  is  no  use  in  going  into 
detail  over  the  events  of  the  next 
few  weeks-  After  the  nervous  wait 
for  the  finding  of  the  grand  jury — , 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  they  said, 
as  I  had  expected — I  settled  into  -  a 
state  of  apathy.  The  trial  was  set 
for  almost  five  weeks  ahead.  Each 
day  became  a  replica  of  the  preceding, 
and  before  a  fortnight  was  gone  I 
was  sure  I  would  go  mad  long  before 
July  22,  when  they  had  calendared  my 
trial.  My  only  relaxations  were  con¬ 
ferences  with  Aspinwall  and  talks 
with  the  boys  from  the  papers. 

I  think  I  realized  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  just  how  serious  a  scrape  I  was 
in.  And  it  was  enough  to  have  wor¬ 
ried  any  one.  Even  Aspinwall,  whom 
I  think  really  believed  me  innocent, 
admitted  it  looked  like  a  hopeless  case. 
In  fact,  there  wasn’t  a  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  my  favor.  I  couldn’t  see 
where  I  had  a  ghost  of  a  show.  The 
testimony  of  the  policeman,  with  the 
dying  words  of  Phillips,  was  enough 
to  convict  me.  A  broken  window 
in  the  Phillips  kitchen  was  as¬ 
signed  as  the  Source  of  my  cuts.  I  had 
been  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  escape, 
they  said.  Couple  all  this  with  my  in¬ 
ability  to  make  out  any  kind  of  an 
alibi  and  you  can  see  where  I  stood. 
I  had  spent  the  two  hours  previous 
to  my  capture  wandering  about  the 
docks  thinking  of  Kansas  City,  and  I 
didn’t  remember  seeing  a  soul  those 
whole  two  hours. 

It  was  along  toward  the  latter  part 
of  June  that  Phil  strolled  in  one  day 


with  a  nonchalant  cigarette  between 
his  lips  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  I  must  have  a  de¬ 
tective — the  best  in  the  country. 

“You  bet;  that’s  right,”  I  agreed. 
“And  have  you  discovered  a  society 
of  sleuths  for  the  aid  of  innocent  but 
indigent  criminals?  Or  have  you  in¬ 
duced  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  funds?” 

“Nope,  neither,”  said  Phil,  easily- 
“I’ve  decided  to  assume  the  role  my¬ 
self.  I’ve  decided  to  go  out  and  dig 
up  the  evidence  which  shall  cast  the 
mantle  of  ignominy  from  your  in¬ 
nocent  shoulders.” 

I  didn’t  feel  any  more  like  joking 
that  day  than  usual.  “What’s  the 
gag?”  I  asked. 

“Just  that,”  snapped  Phil.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  free  you.  Now,  if  you  don’t 
feel  like  being  funny,  just  sit  down 
and  go  over  this  whole  thing  with  me 
once  more.  I  want  it  all,  down  to  the 
finest  detail.  If  Phillips  was  mur¬ 
dered,  somebody  must  have  murdered 
him-  The  police,  and  most  every¬ 
body  else,  think  you  did.  I  don't. 
So  I’m  going  to  find  out  who  did.” 

Of  course  I  couldn’t  do  anything 
but  humor  Phil.  And  then  it  seemed 
possible  he  might  turn  up  a  clue.  I 
guess  I  even  allowed  myself  to  feel 
some  hope  after  our  conversation,  he 
was  so  confident. 

Phil  went  about  the  thing  system¬ 
atically.  Some  way  or  other  he  got 
an  interview  with  the  widow — she  had 
been  in  bed  ever  since  the  shooting — 
but  he  didn’t  learn  anything.  I  guess 
he  had  a  theory  she  might  have  killed 
Phillips  herself,  but  he  abandoned  it 
when  he  first  saw  her,  very  near  to 
death  herself.  Next  he  tackled  the 
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servants :  quizzed  the  cook,  the  maid, 
and  the  man  of  general  work,  until 
they  threatened  to  call  the  police.  Af¬ 
ter  the  servants,  he  started  in  on  the 
neighbors.  He  spent  six  days  putting 
a  multitude  of  questions  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  ever  heard  of  Phillips — and  a 
hundred  or  more  who  hadn’t,  I  guess. 
He  knew  more  about  the  private  life 
of  Phillips  than  the  artist  had  himself 
when  he  got  through — and  he  hadn’t 
unearthed  a  clue. 

He  tried  to  have  the  commissioner 
discharge  Margot,  the  policeman  who 
had  fired  at  me  without  warning.  He 
started  this  in  a  spirit  of  revenge 
when  the  prosecutor’s  office  refused 
him  any  assistance,  but  it  got  us 
nothing.  The  man  was  brought  on 
the  carpet  and  told  a  story  of  seeing 
someone  prowling  about  the  Phillips 
house  earlier  in  the  evening.  He 
swore  he  had  heard  a  shot  two  or 
three  minutes  before  I  started  to  rim, 
and  that  he  felt  the  case  demanded 
swift  action.  The  commissioner 
agreed  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  pat 
on  the  shoulder  instead  of  stripping 
his  buttons.  Phil  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  find  some  clue,  but  each  morning 
when  he  called  to  see  me  it  was  to 
report  nothing. 

When  the  week  of  the  trial  dragged 
itself  around,  I  was  utterly  without 
hope.  I  knew  there  wasn’t  one 
chance  in  a  million  of  my  getting  off. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  defense.  Even  As- 
pinwall’s  shifty  brain  had  fallen  down 
on  the  job.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  tell  the  truth  and  take  a  chance, 
he  said.  He  swore  I  should  never  go 
to  the  chair.  He  declared  he  could 
drag  things  along  for  years,  if  nec¬ 


essary.  And  that  was  all  the  con¬ 
solation  he  could  give  me. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  trial 
— Aspinwall  put  up  a  better  fight  than 
expected  and  strung  things  along — 
Phil  showed  up  in  court  only  once. 
But  when  the  foreseea  verdict  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  finally 
came  in  after  half  a  day’s  balloting — 
I  learned  afterward  that  one  juror 
had  held  out,  insisting  I  was  insane 
— Phil  was  beside  me,  my  only  friend. 
He  grasped  my  hand  just  before  they 
led  me  back  to  my  cell  and  begged  me 
to  stay  game. 

“I’ll  get  you  out,  yet,  old  man,’’  he 
whispered  fiercely.  I  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  him. 

Three  days  later,  I  was  sentenced 
to  die  in  the  electric  chair  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13.  My  nerve  was  completely 
gone-  I  just  existed  from  then  on.  I 
didn’t  even  think.  Sometimes  at 
night,  when  I  crawled  into  my  cot 
in  the  death  chamber,  I  would  won¬ 
der  dully  what  I  had  done  all  day.  I 
never  could  remember.  I  knew  As¬ 
pinwall  was  fighting  with  all  the 
methods  at  his  command  to  stall  off 
my  execution,  but  I  didn’t  care.  I 
believe  I  even  resented  it  in  a  stupid, 
half  animal  way.  I  wanted  to  get 
the  whole  miserable  business  done 
with.  That  Phil  was  still  working 
for  me,  I  knew,  too.  But  I  had  lost 
all  hopes  I  ever  had  of  his  assistance. 
Just  the  same,  he  kept  at  it  all  through 
that  blazing  summer. 

Things  droned  along  this  way 
through  the  early  fall  and  into  No¬ 
vember.  I  might  as  well  have  been 
dead  and  buried  so  far  as  any  interest 
in  life  went.  I  dimly  knew  that  the 
thirteenth  was  just  a  little  way  off. 
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and  I  instinctively  felt  that  I  would 
come  to  and  play  the  thing  out  like 
a  man  when  the  time  came,  but  mean¬ 
while,  I  could  only  exist. 

And  then  one  morning,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  noon,  while  I  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  my  cot  gazing  through  the 
bars  at  nothing,  Phil  dashed  along 
the  corridor  to  my  cell,  shouting  as 
soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  me: 

“You’re  free,  Temple,  you’re  free; 
they’ve  got  the  right  man.” 

I  was  on  my  feet,  my  head  pressed 
against  the  bars,  when  he  got  to  me. 

“It’s  all  over,  old  man,”  he  cried 
excitedly,  as  he  grabbed  my  hands  in 
his  and  shook  them  through  the  steel. 
“The  murderer  has  confessed.  They 
are  going  to  let  you  out.  It’s  all  over ; 
think  of  it!” 

I  could  only  sink  back  on  my  cot- 
The  thing  had  come  so  suddenly  I 
was  overwhelmed.  I  could  hardly 
grasp  the  meaning  of  his  message. 
Free!  Free!  Lord,  the  word  almost 
had  ceased  to  mean  anything  to 
me.  It  must  have  been  fully  five 
minutes  before  I  got  over  the  first 
shock.  And  then  I  went  wild  with 
joy.  I  was  all  unnerved,  out  of  my 
senses.  I  whooped  and  hollered  in 
my  excitement,  and  only  calmed  down 
finally  through  excess  of  emotion. 

The  first  practical  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Phil’s  assertions  came  while 
he  was  with  me.  I  was  taken  from 
my  stuffy  little  cell  to  one  of  the 
rooms  upstairs  reserved  for  offices- 
It  was  here  Phil  sat  down  and  told 
the  whole  story;  but  only  after  the 
prosecutor  had  paid  me  a  visit  in  per¬ 
son.  In  a  few  stilted  phrases  he  as¬ 
sured  me  of  his  happiness  in  this  late 
proof  of  my  innocence,  and  wished 


me  all  the  luck  in  the  world.  He  also 
let  me  know,  gently,  that  I  would  not 
be  released  at  once — there  would  be 
some  necessary  formalities  to  attend 
to  first. 

It  was  a  letter — an  illy  scrawled, 
mis-spelled  missive  on  a  scrap  of  dirty 
yellow  paper — that  slit  the  shroud 
Death  was  weaving  for  me  and  let 
me  slip  out  into  the  world.  Here  it 
is,  as  Phil  copied  it  that  first  day  from 
the  original  in  the  hands  of  the  police : 

Police  station,  Gents: 

I  can’t  stand  it  no  longer.  The  man 
you  got  locked  up  redy  to  kill  Friday  ain’t 
the  man  who  killed  the  other  man.  I 
killed  him.  I  ain’t  got  much  longer  to 
liv  and  I’m  going  to  square  this  thing  up 
if  its  the  last  thing  I  do  on  earth.  Send 
to  ii  Blucher  third  flight  up  the  rear  room 
and  get  the  whol  story. 

Alexander  Napason. 

Phil  had  been  at  headquarters  when 
the  letter  came  in  the  mail  that  morn¬ 
ing.  He  told  me  his  paper  had  scored 
a  beat  on  it;  played  it  up  four  col¬ 
umns  across  on  the  first  page.  Phil 
had  privileges  around  headquarters 
that  no  other  newspaper  man  in  town 
shared,  it  seemed. 

Phil  was  one  of  the  party  that  was 
on  its  way  to  11  Blucher  Street  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  letter  came  in-  They 
found  the  two  upper  flights  at  that 
number  to  be  a  disreputable  rooming- 
house  over  a  cheap  clothing  store. 
Napason  was  lying  in  awful  squalor 
on  a  mass  of  clothing  in  one  corner 
of  the  attic-like  room.  There  was  one 
little  broken  window  overlooking  a 
back  yard.  He  was  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  consumption.  The  detec¬ 
tives  sent  for  a  doctor  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  when  they  found  he 
wasn’t  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
passing  off,  got  his  story. 
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He  confessed  the  whole  thing,  told 
how  he  had  made  a  living  for  years 
by  burglary,  and  showed  clippings  of 
crimes  he  had  committed  and  never 
been  arrested  for.  He  had  a  whole 
box  of  clippings  on  the  Phillips  case. 
He  explained  how  he  had  got  into  the 
house,  described  the  lay-out  of  the 
place,  and  told  how  he  had  been 
caught  by  Phillips,  coming  downstairs 
to  the  dining  room  in  his  nightshirt 
and  finding  him  at  the  silver.  He 
shot  him  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  had  to  do  it  to  save 
his  own  life.  He  said  he  had  cut 
himself  making  a  hurried  exit  through 
the  rear  window.  That  explained  the 
blood  spots  on  the  sill,  which  they 
had  ascribed  to  me.  He  confessed 
he  had  not  felt  any  sorrow  at  my 
plight  until  I  had  been  condemned, 
and  then  he  had  begun  to  be  troubled. 
But  he  had  put  off  writing  the  letter 
until  the  last  week  and  then  had 
begged  a  stamp  to  mail  it  with. 

The  letter  and  Napason’s  confes¬ 
sion  gave  a  blow  to  the  prosecutor’s 
office  from  which  it  could  not  recover. 
Every  resource  was  exhausted  to 
prove  the  confession  a  hoax,  but  in¬ 
vestigation  only  helped  my  case.  No 
friends  or  relatives  of  Napason  could 
be  found,  although  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  every  paper  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  wide  publicity  given  the 
story  on  the  front  pages.  Several 
bartenders  of  the  neighborhood  were 
found  through  Phil’s  efforts,  who 
testified  that  the  dying  man  had  fre¬ 
quented  their  places  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  summer-  They  swore  they 
had  seen  him  often  in  conversation 
with  known  crooks. 

Most  of  this  sleuthing,  of  course, 


was  done  after  I  had  been  released. 
But  during  the  two  days  I  was  held 
after  the  dying  man’s  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived,  every  stone  was  overturned  to 
find  an  excuse  for  holding  me.  But 
my  nightmare  was  ended.  On  the 
morning  of  November  eighth,  I  found 
myself  going  down  the  steps  of  the 
Tombs  with  Phil  holding  to  my  arm 
and  bracing  me  up,  and  a  whole 
streetful  of  people  cheering  me. 

Directly  after  my  release,  a  plain 
envelope  came  in  the  mail  to  police 
headquarters  with  $25  in  it  for  Napa¬ 
son.  A  note  accompainied  it  to  the 
effect  that  $25  would  follow  each 
week  Napason  lived.  The  money  was 
to  be  used  in  any  way  he  might  direct. 
From  another  source — the  police 
could  never  trace  either — $20  came  in 
weekly  with  similar  instructions 
Both  writers  said  they  believed  Napa¬ 
son’s  sacrifice  deserved  some  reward. 
Phil  scored  another  scoop  on  all  the 
papers  in  town  with  his  story  of  these 
remittances- 

As  a  result  of  these  mysterious  be¬ 
neficences,  Napason  passed  away  in  a 
private  room  of  one  of  the  city’s  great 
hospitals.  A  policeman  was  dozing 
outside  the  door  when  a  nurse  tip¬ 
toed  out  and  told  him  his  vigil  had 
ended,  his  prisoner  had  escaped. 

I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Gazette 
with  Phil — that  was  another  of  the 
miracles  he  brought  to  pass — when 
the  police  saw  the  last  of  Napason. 
The  night  after  the  funeral,  Phil 
dropped  into  my  room.  I  was  still 
trying  to  get  my  mind  off  things  by 
spending  all  my  spare  time  in  reading 

“I’ve  decided  to  put  up  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Napason,”  were  the  first 
words  Phil  said,  after  he  had  slouched 
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into  a  chair,  put  his  feet  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  I 
let  my  chair  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  I  had  come  to  feel  what  I 
owed  to  Napason’s  confession  in  the 
weeks  that  had  gone  by.  But  my 
thanks  had  always  been  tempered 
with  the  knowledge  that,  after  all, 
this  shifty  consumptive  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  my  troubles.  And  he’d 
surely  caused  Phil  enough,  too. 

“It  will  cost  $350,”  he  went  on  com¬ 
posedly,  before  I  had  a  chance  or  the 
wit  to  exclaim.  It  will  be  erected  in 
Woodlawn  cemetery,  will  be  of  brown 
granite,  will  have  an  angel  on  top  and 
the  words,  ‘Requiescat  in  Pace,’  on 
the  base.  It  will  stand  six  feet  high 
— if  $350  will  do  it.” 

“What’s  the  joke,”  I  queried.  This 
didn’t  sound  like  Phil’s  brand  of  hu- 

“Isn’t  any,”  said  he. 

“Well,  I  pass;  what’s  the  idea?” 

Phil  took  his  pipe  slowly  from  his 
mouth  and  turned  his  chair  around 
until  it  faced  mine. 

"I  guess  it  is  about  time  you  knew,” 
he  said  deliberately,  while  I  stared. 
“You  can’t  do  any  harm  now  by 
losing  your  head.”  He  emptied  his 
pipe  into  his  hand,  then  methodically 
rapped  the  bowl  on  his  shoe. 

“The  $350 — it’s  on  deposit  with  a 
trust  company  now — and  the  $45  a 
week  was  the  price  of  that  little  letter 
that  woke  up  the  town  five  weeks  ago. 
Remember  it,  don’t  you  ?”  He  smiled 
as  he  refilled  his  pipe. 

“Do  you  mean — ”  I  began. 

“Yep.” 

I  sank  back,  my  head  in  a  daze- 

“There  isn’t  a  bit  of  need  to 
worry,”  Phil  assured  me.  “Every 


string  is  tied — and  sealed.  There’s 
not  a  thing  the  police  or  anyone  else 
can  prove,  even  if  they  suspected. 
Napason’s  as  dead  as  last  summer.” 

Then  he  told  me  the  story  in  detail. 
He  had  exhausted  every  effort  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  real  criminal. 
When  he  couldn’t  find  him,  he  had 
manufactured  him.  He  explained  to 
me  with  fascinating  detail  how  he  had 
spent  eight  solid  weeks  in  searching 
the  hospitals,  the  missions,  the  cheap 
lodging  houses,  and  even  stopped  men 
on  the  street,  in  his  quest  for  the 
right  character  to  come  through  with 
a  confession  of  the  Phillips  murder. 
He  had  discovered  Napason  draining 
a  glass  of  beer  in  a  water-front  sa¬ 
loon-  When  he  found  that  the  half¬ 
dead  tubercular  had  been  nourishing 
a  crazy  desire  to  have  a  monument 
with  a  Latin  inscription  over  his 
grave — he  was  facing  the  potter’s  field 
without  a  friend  in  the  world — the 
rest  was  easy.  It  only  meant  money. 
The  finding  of  the  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  of  the  Phillips  case,  apparently 
hoarded  by  Napason,  had  been  a  bit 
of  stage  business  conceived  by  Phil, 
who  had  spent  one  whole  week  re¬ 
hearsing  the  miserable  wretch  in  the 
story  he  told  the  police. 

“He  had  only  a  month  or  two  to 
live,  anyway,”  said  Phil,  “and  he 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  way  to 
spend  it  in  comfort.  He’d  been  a 
cheap  crook  all  his  life,  and  the  glory 
he  got  from  being  thought  a  murderer 
— a  self-sacrificing  one  at  that — and 
being  eternally  guarded  by  the  sover¬ 
eign  state  of  New  York,  meant  some¬ 
thing  to  him,  too,  I  guess.  But  it  was 
the  monument  that  really  landed  him. 
In  one  of  his  long-ago  periods  of 
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work  he’d  been  a  grave  digger-  He 
never  got  over  the  imposing  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  some  of  those  plutocratic 
sarcophaguses. 

“And  he  was  wise, 'too.  He  insist¬ 
ed  that  the  money — he  wanted  a 
$500  tomb  at  first — be  placed  on  de¬ 
posit  in  his  own  name  with  a  full 
and  written  understanding  with  the 
bank  regarding  the  use  the  money 
was  to  be  put  to.  He  mapped  out 
the  whole  specifications  himself.  He’s 
even  got  an  original  diagram  in 
the  bank  vault  which  he  wants  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

“But  ‘Requiescat  In  Pace’?”  I 
queried.  “How  did  he  pick  on  that- 
He  didn’t  know  much  English,  let 
alone  Latin,  did  he?” 


“Oh,  no,”  said  Phil.  “That  was  my 
part.  All  he  wanted  was  some  Latin 
dope.  That  ‘In  Pace’  stuff  was  all  I 
knew-  By  the  way,”  he  added,  “what 
does  it  mean?” 

Two  years  later  a  letter  came  to 
the  police  from  the  warden  of  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  in  Iowa.  A  notorious  crim¬ 
inal  had  died  there  recently,  the 
letter  ran,  confessing  on  his  last  day 
that  it  was  he  who  killed  John  Col- 
lingwood  Phillips.  The  police  laughed 
at  the  letter — and  forgot  it.  They 
knew  who  killed  Phillips,  they  said. 

The  letter  is  one  of  my  prized  pos¬ 
sessions.  It  links  together  in  a  full 
circle  that  chain  of  events  which 
started  when  Fate  nudged  Imagina¬ 
tion,  then  Curiosity. 
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You  Can  Now  Learn  To 

Speak  In  Public 


Learn  to  speak  forcefully  and  convincingly. 

The  ability  to  speak  effectively  in  public  means  greater 
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As  a  souvenir  or  gift  book  the  daintiest  bit  of  elegance  of  1915  is 

MOUNT  VERNON 

THE  HOME  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  J.  E.  JONES 

-1  125,000  Americans  visited  Mount  Vernon  last  yen, 
I  and  they  were  all  better  Americans  after  they  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  that  tranquil  spot  on  the 
Potomac  where  lived  George  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Millions  of  other  Americans  cherish  the  hope  that 
some  day  they  may  visit  the  wonderful  old  Mansion 
and  Grounds  that  long  ago  was  the  home  of  the 
greatest  patriot  the  world  has  ever  known. 

If  you  have  been  to  Mount  Vernon  then  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  NEW  BOOK  is  just  off  the  press  that  tells  in  a  pleasingstory 
the  emotions,  thoughts,  and  impressions  that  you  felt  and  experienced — it  is  “  a  story  much 
the  same  as  anyone  might  relate,”  says  the  author  in  the  preface — “after  their  patriotism 
had  been  rekindled  at  the  shrine  of  Mount  Vernon.”  If  you  have  not  yet  made  your pil- 
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DO  YOU  LOVE  ORANGES? 

WE  will  send  you  a  box  —  one  dozen  e^tra  select 
—  of  delicious  California  Washington  navels, 
fresh  from  the  orchard  every  day  —  all  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  —  and  the  “Out 
West  Magazine,”  a  big  15c.  monthly  —  for  one  year 
for  $1.50.  You  get  the  ORANGES  and  the  MAG¬ 
AZINES  all  for  ONE  PRICE. 

THE  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE! 

GREAT  TRIAL  OFFER 

25c.  "Ifiiy  3  mos. 

DO  IT  NOW  I  SEND  AT  ONCE ! 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE,  EOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


MOVING  PICTURE  ACTING 


Get  our  book  explaining  the  mysteries  o[  moving  picture 
land,  25  cents,  postpaid.  Tells  you  the  type  of  people 
wanted  for  tills  work,  the  ability  and  talent  necessary  and 
fully  explains  how  to  become  a  movie  actress  or  actor.  In¬ 
structive,  entertaining  and  interesting.  This  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  for  many.  Possibly  YOU  can  become 
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mad  and  needs  you  " 
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talent.  Write  today. 

MANHATTAN  PHOTOPLAYERS,  439  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


MRS.  H.  C.  PARKER,  -  Dept  R,  -  Toledo,  O. 


HYPNOTISM 


.  _ _ obtained  t _ . 

influence.  Will  send  absolutely  fi 
book  which  tells  in  fascinatii 


gage  book  which  tells^in 

healing,  etc.  The  book  explainshowthrough 
the  marvelous  power  of  suggestion  (w'  '  1 

the  foundationof  personal  influencejdi _ 

and  bad  habits  may  be  cured.  The  book  also 
tells  how  to  win  and  hold  tht  ' 


>me.  We  positively  guarantee  st 
e  today  before  you  forget  it,  as  th 
our ‘  golden  opportunity.”  Ren 
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SCIENCE’S  GREATEST  BOON  TO  WOMANKIND 

THE  STANDARD  SUPPORTER 


Standard  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  7'  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
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Tobacco  Redeem) 

is  a  radical,  effici  ' 
have  absolutely  no  uesire  t 

_ 

so  completely  that  when 
win  not  awaxen  the  slightest  de»>ro  t* 
begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redei 


Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

. ;era^Ktespwuh 

edeemer  fails  to 


..  single  trial  will _ 

Our  legal,  binding,  money-1 

each  full  treatment.  If  ToL _ 

banish  the  tobacco  habit  when  taken  according  to 
the  plain  and  easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Convincing  Proof 
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Mail  Coupon  NOVI 
for  FREE  Boo  Met 


keeps"  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  famil 
to  mail  the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free  booklet 
on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  human 
system,  and  positive  proof  that  Tobacco  Re-  _  _ 
deemer  will  quickly  free  you  from  the  habit,  n  ff 
Newell  Pharmacal  Company 

Dept.  380  .  St.  Louis.  Mo.  g g 
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